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THE ORIGIN OF GENERAL MINA’S INVASION OF 
MEXICO 


Mina AS A GUERRILLA LEADER AND REFUGEE 


Guerrilla warfare in Spain was an important factor in de- 
veloping the “Spanish ulcer” which played no inconsiderable 
part in the downfall of Napoleon. Two of the greatest leaders 
in this irregular warfare were Don Francisco Xavier Mina and 
his uncle, General Espoz y Mina. The younger Mina was born 
in Idocin, Navarre, on December 3, 1789. He was a student 
in the University of Zaragoza in 1808 and took up arms against 
the French invaders shortly after the famous Dos de Mayo. Many 
deeds of valor and daring were attributed to him, both as a vol- 
unteer soldier and as a spy among the French. The Central Junta 
of Seville gave him a command in Navarre in recognition of his 
services, and the Aragonese Junta appointed him as commanding 
general of Upper Aragon.’ In this region General Mina made 
life miserable for his French enemies. 


1Francisco de Paula de Arrangoiz. Méjico desde 1808 hasta 1867 (Madrid 
1871-1872), I, 343-45; Enciclopedia Universal, XXXV, 488; William Davis 
Robinson, Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution: Including a Narrative of 
the Expedition of General Xavier Mina . . . (London, 1821), I, 75-83; 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Mexico (San Francisco, 1886), IV, 
600, n.; “Boletin I de la Divisién Auxiliar de la Reptiblica Mexicana,” 
encl. in Fatio to Cienfuegos, New Orleans, June 14, 1817, Archivo General 
de Indias, Papeles Procedentes de Cuba, leg. 1900. Hereafter cited as 
Mina, “Boletin,’ AGI PC. The first part of this “Boletin” was largely 
the work of Pedro Gual (Mier’s Declaration, October 6, 1817, in Juan E 
Hernaindez y Diévalos, Coleccién de Docwmentos para la Historia de la 
Guerra de Independencia de Mexico de 1808 a 1821—Mexico, 1877-1882— 
VI, 807. Hereafter cited as Hernandez, Documentos). 
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Mina began his career as a guerrilla with twelve men, a nucleus 
that developed into a formidable force. His exploits were so 
exasperating that the French made great efforts to effect his 
capture, and succeeded in doing so on April 1, 1810.3 But the 
name of Mina was not so easily eliminated as an inspiration to 
the Spanish patriots. Mina’s division accepted the leadership of 
his uncle, Don Francisco Espoz. This change was approved by 
the patriot government, which, it is said, also permitted Espoz to 
add the illustrious name of his nephew so that he became known as 
Espoz y Mina.’ The restoration of Ferdinand VII was expected 
to mark the consummation of those liberal gains which were 
declared in the Constitution of 1812; but it was not to be. Gen- 
eral Mina has left an impassioned statement of the disappoint- 
ment suffered by his fellow liberals: 


When the dignity of man and our old laws were re-estab- 
lished on our soil, we believed that Ferdinand VII, who had 
been our companion and victim of the oppression, would hasten 
to repair with the benefactions of his reign the misfortunes 
that had oppressed the state under his predecessors. We owed 
him nothing. . 

We were confident, however, that he would always be aware 
of the cost at which he had been restored to the throne, and 
on which, together with his liberators, he would heal the 
deep wounds which the nation was still suffering on his 
account. . . 

Could it be believed that the deeree given at Valencia on 
May 4, 1814, would be indicative of the treatment that the 
ingrate prepared for the entire nation? . 

The Constitution was abolished and the very one whom 
Spain had ransomed with rivers of blood and with immense 
sacrifices, made her bow again under the tyranny and fanati- 
cism from which illustrious Spaniards had rescued her. 


2Mina, “Boletin,” AGI PC, leg. 1900. 

3Julio Zarate; La Guerra de Independencia (Barcelona, 1888), p. 558. 

4Mina, “Boletin,” AGI PC, leg. 1900. The confusion caused by this fact 
led to charges that Xavier Mina was impersonating his uncle later. Espoz 
y Mina won a great reputation as a guerrilla. A colorful, fanciful account 
of his exploits is the “Account of the Celebrated Guerilla, Colonel Don 
Francis Espoz y Mina, translated from the Spanish of Colonel Don Lorenzo 
Ximenes” (The Annual Register—London, 1811—LIII, 353-57). 

5Mina, “Boletin,’ AGI PC, leg. 1900. This quotation is a portion of 
Mina’s address to his troops at Soto la Marina on April 25, 1817. For an 
account of the printer of the “Boletin,’” see Lota M. Spell, “Samuel Bangs, 
the First Printer in Texas,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XI, 
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After his release from prison, Mina returned to Spain and 
found the old tyranny restored. It seemed as though the main 
fruits of his sacrifices were completely lost. The court was taking 
measures to subdue the rebellious colonies, and Don Manuel de 
Lardizibal, minister for the Indies, offered the former guerrilla 
chieftain the command of a division to be sent to Mexico. Mina 
was indignant: 

as though the cause that the Americans defend was 
different from that which raised the Spanish people to glory, 
as though my principles resembled those of the egoists who 
are sent to desolate America for our injury, as though 
the right of the oppressed to resist the aggressor was new, 
and as though I was destined to be the executioner of an 
innocent people who lament the chains that bind their fellow 
citizens.® 


Mina had other plans. Francisco Espoz y Mina joined his nephew 
in a plot to capture Pamplona and hold that place as a refuge for 
the “beneméritos of the Fatherland who had been proscribed or 
treated like criminals.” Their success lasted for a day only, and 
when General Espoz y Mina’s regiment refused to turn against 
their monarch, the plot collapsed. Francisco Xavier escaped to 
France, and after a brief imprisonment at Bayonne, went on to 
England in October, 1814, with the determination to defend the 
cause of liberty wherever an opportunity existed.?’ He was granted 
a pension by the English government,’ and before long became 
the principal of a plot to invade Mexico. 


PREPARATIONS IN LONDON 


England was a favorite asylum for liberals and revolutionists 
who entertained opinions favoring the emancipation of Spain’s 
colonies. English merchants were active in supplying munitions 
of war to the rebellious colonials, and men like Cochrane, Miller, 


248-58. Bangs missed that honor by at least three years, since Aaron 
Mower was probably the first printer to set type in Texas. 

6Mina, “Boletin,” AGI PC, leg. 1900. 

ibid. ; Robinson, op. cit., I, 86-89; Zarate, op. cit., p. 559. Lardizébal 
warned the colonial officials that Mina might attempt an attack on Mexico 
(ibid.). 

8The pension was somewhere between 1,500 and 2,000 pounds sterling 
per annum (Robinson, op, cit., I, 89; Mier to Sres. P. and A., Baltimore, 
September 15, 1816, Hernandez, Documentos, VI, 917). 
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and MacGregor took an active part in the struggles in America. 
The London atmosphere was one in which Mina could thrive. 
Here he was in communication with the author, priest, and polit- 
ical philosopher, Father José Servando Teresa de Mier Noriega 
y Guerra. Mier was a native of Mexico who had been sent to 
Spain as a prisoner for having preached a sermon against Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. The French invaders freed him and he went 
to England.? Mina was in London when Mier returned from a 
short trip to Paris, and the priest convinced the guerrilla general 
that an invasion of Mexico would succeed.’ Another Mexican 
revolutionist, Colonel Marques, assured Mina that he would gain 
strong reinforcements in Mexico," and he received encourage- 
ment from other sources. 

General Winfield Scott, the brilliant American soldier, was in 
England at the end of July, 1815. Scott left England shortly 
after his arrival and went to France where he remained until the 
middle of January, 1816, and then returned to England." The 
vacationing general was favorably disposed toward the cause of 
the Spanish colonies in America, and hoped that the United 
States would openly declare for them. Scott had an opportunity 


9“Statement or Account of Mina’s Expedition by J. M. Hebb [Isaac W. 
Webb] . . .” encl. no. 3 in Venadito to the First Secretary of State, 
Mexico, April [307], 1819, Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de Estado, 
Audiencia de Mexico, leg. 14. Hereafter cited as Webb, “Account of Mina’s 
Expedition,’ AGI PE AM. References to Spanish and Mexican archival 
materials are based on transcripts in the Ayer Collection, Newberry Library, 
Chicago. 

l0oWebb, “Account of Mina’s Expedition,’ AGI PE AM, leg. 14. 

110nis to Apodaca, Philadelphia, July 23, 1816, AGI PC, leg. 1898. Onis, 
whose information was obtained from deserters, asserted that Mina had 
impersonated his uncle in London, and thereby succeeded in interesting 
Lord Castlereagh and members of the opposition in the House of Commons. 
The arrest of Espoz y Mina in Paris exposed Xavier’s imposture, who then 
turned to Marques (ibid.), This supposed imposture was denied in a letter 
from “A gentleman in London to one in Savannah,” dated at London, Sep- 
tember 25, 1816, and printed in the Savannah Republican (National Intel- 
ligencer, Washington, November 30, 1816). 

2Charles Winslow Elliott, Winfield Scott, The Soldier and the Man 
(New York, 1937), pp. 197-98; Winfield Scott, Memoirs of Lieut.-General 
Scott, LL. D. (New York, 1864), pp. 157, 168. It has been stated that Scott 
was sent on a confidential mission to sound the European courts in their 
attitudes toward the struggle between Spain and her colonies, and especially 
to determine if England had designs on Cuba (Edward D. Mansfield, Life 
and Services of General Winfield Scott—New York, 1852—p. 147). Major 
Elliott denies that Scott had any such mission (Elliott, op. cit., pp. 196-97). 

13Scott to Monroe, Paris, November 18, 1815, State Department Archives, 
quoted by Elliott, op. cit., p. 203. 
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to meet some of the revolutionists at the home of Lord Holland 
where he dined frequently during his stay in London. Holland 
arranged for an interview between Scott, Mina, and Mier. Mina 
was especially interested in learning about what kind of reception 
he might expect in America should he touch at one of the ports 
on his way to Mexico. Scott assured the guerrilla general that 
if the United States was at war, he would be able to buy arms 
and other equipment in that country. Upon reporting the inter- 
view to Monroe, Scott stated that Mina and his companions 
would “constitute an important acquisition to the patriots... .” 
Father Mier asserted that Mina was introduced to the American 
general “as a person worthy of all his confidence and that of 
the United States to effect the liberation of Mexico. . . .”5 
General Scott would have earned the gratitude of historians had 
he left a record of his relations with Mina; but in spite of this 
omission, we are justified in assuming that Scott assured his 
revolutionary friends of a warm welcome in the United States. 
This assumption also helps to explain how Mina attracted so many 
young American army officers to his standard, and why the Ameri- 
can government failed to take measures to prevent his departure 
from the United States. 

Mina believed that an attack on Mexico would strike at a source 
of Ferdinand’s revenue and deprive the aristocracy of many offices 
to sell. Liberal principles, once established in the New World, 
would spread until the centers of despotism were overthrown.!® 
Encouraged by General Scott and London merchants, he made 
preparations for the expedition. He obtained the Caledonia, loaded 
it with supplies, and sailed for the United States with fifty com- 
panions,” leaving from Liverpool on May 15, 1816. 


MElliott, op. cit., p. 207. 

1sMier to Sres. P. and A., Baltimore, September 15, 1816, in Hernéndez, 
Documentos, VI, 916-17. 

16Mina, “Boletin,’ AGI PC, leg. 1900; Robinson, Memoirs, I, 89. 

17Mier’s Declaration, November 13, 1817, in Hernandez, Documentos, VI, 
816. The Caledonia was built in the United States in 1800 for the slave 
trade (Mier to Frasquito —————,, Norfolk, July 1, 1816, ibid., VI, 902). 
Onis reported that Mina contracted with “one Shvart [Stewart] for the 
purchase, equipping and arming of a frigate and placing on board a cargo 
of arms and munitions.” The cost of the frigate was $120,000, which Mina 
agreed to pay four days after his arrival in the United States (Onis to 
Apodaca, Philadelphia, July 23, 1816, AGI PC, leg. 1898). This sum 
undoubtedly represented the cost of the cargo as well. Stewart accom- 
panied Mina as the supercargo (ibid.). It should be noted that Mier 
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PREPARATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


After a long voyage the Caledonia dropped anchor at Norfolk 
on June 20. Mina, Mier, and an American named Anderson, 
landed there while the vessel went on to Baltimore. Mina then 
made a hurried trip to Washington,”° a record of which is lacking. 
It would be interesting to know whom Mina saw in Washington 
and what he was told. Some sort of encouragement must have 
been offered, either then or later, and perhaps José Pedro Gual 
exercised an influence in his favor. There is also the question as 
to General Scott’s influence. The Spanish consul in New York 
informed Onis that various revolutionists, including Mina, had 
conferences with General Scott and port officials?! Scott’s aid 
would be important in gaining officers for the expedition. It is 
possible that Scott recommended Mina to Madison and Monroe. 

After his Washington trip, Mina arrived in Baltimore in time 
to dissuade some of his passengers from carrying out their inten- 
tion to reveal his plans to Onis in return for a pardon. The 
English crew, with the exception of the captain, cook, and a boy, 
jumped ship at Baltimore, but an offer of $20 a month and a 
bonus was sufficient to attract another crew almost at once.*? One 
of Mina’s men, an Italian named Ginni Atagno, visited Onis and 
told him that the Caledonia had a cargo of cannon, muskets, 
powder, and clothing. According to this informant, Mina intended 
to join the insurgents at Boquilla de Piedras. Onis did not 
believe Atagno’s assertion that Mina was incapable of carrying 
out his plan to invade Mexico.” 

Mina and Mier found many sympathizers in Baltimore. They 
instructed a correspondent to address him in care of General Scott after 
he had arrived in Norfolk (Mier to Frasquito —————, Norfolk, July 1-13, 
in Hernandez, Documentos, VI, 909). 

1Onfs to Apodaca, Philadelphia, July 23, 1816, AGI PC, leg. 1898. Scott 
had preceded Mina, having sailed from Liverpool on the Franklin about 
the midde of April. He landed at Baltimore on May 10, 1816, and reported 
to the War Department, where he was assigned to the command of the first 
and third departments of the Northern Division (Elliott, op. cit., pp. 
207-208). 

l9Robinson, op. cit., I, 93; Zirate, op. cit., p. 559. 

20Mier’s Declaration, October 6, 1817, in Hernandez, Documentos, VI, 


210nfs to the Captain-General, Philadelphia, August 21, 1816, AGI PC, 
leg. 1898. 

220nfs to Apodaca, Philadelphia, July 23, 1816, AGI PC, leg. 1898. 

230nis to Apodaca, Philadelphia, July 14, 1816, ibid. 
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were in communication with Miguel Santamaria of Vera Cruz, 
Bolivar’s secretary, Revenga, and a revolutionary propagandist.* 
Baltimore was probably more important than New Orleans as 
headquarters for the enemies of Spain at this time. Many French 
refugees were there and at Philadelphia, as were José Miguel 
Carrera from Chile and Mariano Montilla from Caracas. José 
Alvarez de Toledo soon arrived from New Orleans.?> Gual acted 
as Mina’s press agent to some extent, and caused a notice to be 
published in the Baltimore newspapers vouching for the young 
general.26 The Baltimore American, in its issue of July 17, 1816, 
announced Mina’s arrival and recommended him to the people of 
the United States.*? 

Mina’s activities in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York 
were directed toward securing supplies and American officers to 
command the forces he expected to join him in Mexico.8 José 
Miguel Carrera made a vain attempt to divert the expedition to 
South America. Carrera had arrived at Annapolis in January, 
1816, and occupied himself with efforts to obtain aid for the 
revolution in South America. He urged Mina to go to Chile 
instead of to Mexico; but Mina was not to be moved from his 
original plan, and the Chilean was forced to look elsewhere for 
aid.*? Although Mina was not willing to assist Carrera, he wrote 
to General Bolivar on July 21, giving an account of his prepa- 
rations.3° He invited Bolivar to co-operate in the enterprise against 
Mexico, and after exterminating Spanish power there, Mina would 
serve under Bolivar’s orders in Venezuela.*! 

Among the Baltimore merchants who were willing to risk 
their capital in the glorious cause of independence and _ profits, 
were Dennis and Alexander Smith. The Smith brothers, with 
other merchants, provided the Calypso, arms, munitions, supplies, 

24Mier to Sres. P. and A., Baltimore. September 15, 1816, in Herndndez, 
Documentos, VI, 918; Zirate, op. cit., p. 560. 

25Felipe Larrazibal, Vida del Libertador Simon Bolivar (Madrid, 1918), 
II, 47-48. 

26Mier’s Declaration, October 6, 1817, in Hernéndez, op. cit., VI, 806. 

27Kentucky Advertiser (Winchester), August 10, 1816. 

28Mier’s Declaration, October 6, 1817, in Hernandez, op. cit., VI, 807. 

29Benjamin Vicuiia Mackenna, El Ostracismo de los Carreras (San- 
tiago, 1857), p. 45. 

30Bolivar to M. Maxwell Hyslop, Port-au-Prince, October 4, 1816, in 
Vicente Lecuna (ed.), Cartas del Libertador (Caracas, 1929), I, 253. 


31Larrazabal, op. cit., II, 48. 
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and $110,000.32 With such promising preparations going forward 
in Baltimore, Mina visited other cities to interest recruits.*> He 
was in Philadelphia on July 30 and the Weekly Aurora announced 
on that date: “It is not improbable that he will join the standard 
of liberty in South America.” More free advertising was given 
in the notice that 
the revolutionists of the southern republic, appear to derive 
vigor from disaster. They are very solicitous to obtain officers 
and artificers from the United States—and hold out very 
strong inducements, by their private letters.*4 


Mina, with his chief of staff, Naboa, went to New York early in 
August for more recruits and supplies. New York exporters 
were interested in the Mexican prospects as well as in Carrera’s 
propositions. Two schooners were despatched with arms and ammu- 
nition with the intention of joining the Caledonia at Baltimore. 
Joseph Bonaparte, then living in Philadelphia, was reported as 
having given Naboa letters of credit for $100,000 against London 
banking houses. In view of all these preparations, the United 
States did no more than to make futile gestures to prevent them.* 
The appearance of so many revolutionists in New York, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia caused Onis to fear that nothing would be done 
to prevent an expedition of eighteen or twenty vessels from sailing 
to attack Mexico.* 


SPANISH Errorts To BLocK THE EXPEDITION 


Mina’s final preparations coincided with the appearance of José 
Alvarez de Toledo at Philadelphia to confer with Onis in his 


32Mier’s Declaration, November 13, 1817, in Hernandez, op. cit., VI, 817. 
Mina bore letters of credit against Baltimore merchants (Onis to Apodaca, 
Philadelphia, July 14, 1816, AGI PC, leg. 1898). 

33Mier’s Declaration, October 6, 1817, in Hernandez, op. cit., VI, S07. 

34Weekly Aurora (Philadelphia), August 6, 1816. 

35Onis to the Captain-General, Philadelphia, August 21, 1816, AGI PC, 
leg. 1898. Joseph Bonaparte may have aided the enterprise, but it is hardly 
plausible that Mina would have accepted money from a Bonaparte. Reports 
circulated at Galveston that Mina had $500,600 “at his disposition, fur- 
nished by a society in London, of which Mr. Stewart is the acting agent.” 
(Extrae. of a letter from Natchitoches, February 4, 1817, House Docu- 
ments, 15 Cong., 1 sess., vol. 2, no. 12, p. 7). 

36Onfs to the Captain-General, Philadelphia, August 25, 1816, in Archivo 
General de la Nacién, Notas Diplomiticas, I, f. 244. Transcript in Deering 
Library, Northwestern University. Hereafter cited as AGN ND. 
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efforts to win the king’s pardon. Toledo, who had suffered defeat 
at the Medina River, in Texas, in August, 1813, while in com- 
mand of the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition, was tired of being a 
filibuster. Since his escape from the Medina he had participated 
in various efforts to co-operate with the Mexican insurgents. The 
failure of his plans caused him to seek the royal pardon. Onis 
gave him the task of disrupting Mina’s expedition. Toledo began 
by attempting to take command of the martial excursion as a 
Mexican general, and when Mina refused to give way, the Spanish 
spy began to organize an expedition on his own account.** Such 
an enterprise might be expected to attract some of Mina’s fol- 
lowers, but at the end of August some two hundred French and 
American officers were embarking on the Caledonia at Baltimore 
and four other armed ships were prepared to sail.3* Onis entered 
a protest with the Department of State which refused to see in 
Mina’s preparations anything more than commercial intentions 
and would not interfere? American officials might pretend what 
best suited their policy, but Onis was convinced that Mina intended 
to join Aury’s squadron in the Gulf, land at Boquilla, arm the 
natives and the Indians, join forces with Victoria, and attack 
Mexican ports with the hope of causing a general uprising. Mina, 
he believed, hoped to proclaim himself Emperor of Mexico, and 
was already assuming the “airs” of that position. Colonel Young 
was mainly responsible for “seducing . . . a number of young 
men of the first families who will embark . . . and who in their 
enthusiasm expect to make rapid and brilliant fortunes.” All of 
this military activity was carried on in plain sight of authorities 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, but they refused to 
act on Onis’s protests.” 


37Mier’s Declaration, October 6, 1817, in Hernandez, Documentos, VI, 807. 

38Onis to the Captain-General, Philadelphia, August 21, 1816, AGI PC, 
leg. 1898. 

39Robinson, Memoirs, 1, 96-97. 

400nfs to the Captain-General, Philadelphia, August 28, 1816, AGN ND. 
I, f. 249. Guilford Dudley Young was a native of Connecticut. In 1812 he 
was a major in the New York volunteers; on February 20, 1815, he was 
commissioned a major in the 29th infantry, and on April 12 he became a 
lieutenant colonel. An honorable discharge terminated his regular army 
career on June 15, 1815 (Francis Bernard Heitman, Historical Register 
and Dictionary of the United States Army—Washington, 1903—I, 1067). 
Heitman’s statement that Young was killed in August, 1818, in Miranda’s 
Mexican expedition is obviously an error. He was killed on August 15, 
1817 (Webb, “Account of Mina’s Expedition,” AGI PE AM, leg. 14). 
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Toledo was assisted in his efforts by Don Segundo Correa who 
had come from London at Mina’s expense. Correa also decided 
to seck the king’s pardon and Onis gave him a dangerous mission, 
that of staying with the expedition and attempting to cause dis- 
sension among the men, possibly even to assassinate Mina.‘! Correa 
promised to serve the king faithfully, but the interception of 
the Spanish legation’s correspondence in November revealed the 
scheme. Fortunately for Correa, he was safe in New Orleans 
when his treachery became known. Toledo did not give up hope 
that he could prevent the expedition’s departure or cripple it 
seriously. Mina and Mier, who did not at that time know of 
Toledo’s reconciliation with Ferdinand VII, asked him to keep 
quiet. Two vessels were ready to sail with recruits and supplies, 
but Toledo informed the merchants that “the Congress had been 
dissolved . . . that all was in anarchy . . . that the insurrection 
was almost suppressed, that the General . . . would soon be 
assassinated and his officers expelled. . . .” The merchants 
withdrew their support for the time being, and in order to make 
the best of the situation, the two vessels were sent to Port-au- 
Prince.4* In this emergency Dennis Smith honored a draft which 
Mina drew against London merchants. Through Mier’s friend- 
ship with Alexander Smith, three of the merchants agreed to go 
through with the plans, and Dennis Smith assumed responsibility 
for the expedition. Mina’s equipment consisted of a park of 

41Mier to Anonymous, Galveston, February ?, 1817, in Hernandez, Docu- 
mentos, VI, 902. Onis gave Correa a passport to insure his receiving aid 
from royalist officers (Encl. no. 3 in Masot to Cienfuegos, San Carlos de 
Barraneas, February 21, 1817, No. 69, AGI PC, leg. 1874). 

420nfs to the Captain-General, Philadelphia, December 8, 1816, AGI PC, 
leg. 1898. 

43Mier to Antonio Sesma, Galveston, December 14, 1816, in Hernandez, 
Documentos, VI, 911. Robinson states that the Spanish consul in Balti- 
more asked the British consul for assistance in preventing the departure 
of one of the vessels. The ship, with a cargo of military stores, cleared for 
St. Thomas and anchored outside of Fort McHenry. On the night of 
August 28. two hundred passengers embarked under the direction of 
Colonel the Count de Ruuth. “The ship left the capes of Virginia on the 
Ist of September, in company with a Spanish schooner, which had been 
hired by Mina, and on board of which was Lieutenant-Colonel Myers, of 
the Artillery, with his company. . . .” (Memoirs, I, 97-99). The ship 
was the Caledonia, and the brig in which Mina was to follow, was the 
Calypso. 

44Mier to Antonio Sesma, Galveston, December 14, 1816, in Hernandez, 
Documentos, VI, 911. 

45Mier to Sres. P. and A., Baltimore, September 15, 1816, in Hernéndez, 
op. cit., VI, 911. 
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heavy artillery, large quantities of munitions, supplies for erect- 
ing bridges and mounting cannon, a brig of eighteen guns, and 
much more—all of which Smith paid for, trusting Mina to make 
good in Mexico.*® 

Final plans for the departure of the expedition were made 
after a conference with Pedro Gual. It was decided to send two 
emissaries to Jamaica in an attempt to gain support from Brion, 
Mier was to go to New Orleans and then to Matagorda to confer 
with José Manuel de Herrera and Luis Aury, and Mina would 
leave for Port-au-Prince on the Calypso. No interference was 
expected from the United States government, and Mier asserted 
that Onis had been unable to meet the Secretary of State for 
three months in order to present a diplomatic protest. Officials 
at Washington “repeated the security of operation promised by 
their envoy in London; but as the Mexican minister [Herrera] 
was not here, we were unable to meet the conditions for assist- 
ance that this Government had proposed.”** Mier left Baltimore 
on September 19, 1816, to carry out his part of the plan. A 
storm off the coast of Florida prevented completion of the voyage, 
but a second attempt was successful and he arrived in New Orleans 
about the end of October.4? Mina delayed his departure on the 
Calypso until September 26 and sailed for Port-au-Prince, where 
he arrived on October 13, 1816.59 Mina’s expedition was finally 
under way, but there were to be vexatious misfortunes and delays 
before it arrived to engage in the Mexican Revolution. 


A PeErRiop oF MISFORTUNES 


There was trouble at Port-au-Prince when Mina arrived. Storms 
played havoe with shipping in the region of Florida and the 
West Indies during the last two weeks of September. A severe 


46] bid. An announcement appeared in the New York Advertiser on April 
30, 1817, that Dennis Smith of Baltimore was paying his debts! 

47Mier to Sres. P. and A., Baltimore, September 15, 1816, in Hernandez, 
op. cit., VI, 917-23. “P. and A.” were Mier’s correspondents in Jamaica, 
but the writer has been unable to identify them. 

8Mier to Antonio Sesma, Galveston, December 14, 1816, in ibid., VI, 911. 

49Mier’s Declaration, October 6, 1817, loc. cit., VI, S07. 

50Mina, “Boletin,’” AGI PC, leg. 1900. Robinson fixed the date of de- 
parture as September 27 (Memoirs, I, 100). He also states that Mier was 
sent to Boquilla de Piedras on a fast-sailing schooner before Mina left 
Baltimore, that he was alarmed at bad weather in the Gulf, landed at 
New Orleans, and sent the schooner on to Boquilla (ibid., I, 108-109). 
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hurricane at Port-au-Prince caused considerable damage to the 
Caledonia and its companion schooner which had arrived the 
day before. A merchant in the city loaned Mina money to repair 
his ships and Petion may have given some assistance.>' The delay 
caused by the storm did not improve the temper of Mina’s recruits. 
Many of the officers were displeased with the treatment they re- 
ceived and abandoned the expedition. The desertions continued 
until nearly one-half of the adventurers had sailed for the United 
States, sick, disgusted, or tired, and satisfied with having seen 
that much of the world without winning laurels in the fight for 
freedom. Some of these disillusioned youths were back in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore by November 22, bringing reports that 
discouraged the merchants from giving further support to the 
expedition. The faithful recruits demanded that Mina inform 
them as to their destination, and wanted to see the troops they 
had been promised at Santo Domingo. Mina and Young quieted 
the discontent by saying that they were at Galveston.*4 The deser- 
tions were somewhat remedied by the enlistment of seamen from 
a French frigate and other merchantmen, some of which lost most 
of their crews. 

Mina’s efforts to secure aid from Petion were not very successful 
because of lack of funds and competition from Bolivar. Petion 
offered three battalions of colored soldiers with the necessary arms 
and equipment, but Mina was unable to pay for the supplies.5 
He decided to sail for Galveston to join Aury, having received 

51Mier’s Declaration, November 13, 1817, in Hernandez, Documentos, VI, 
816-17; Robinson, Memoirs, TI, 101. The Caledonia lost its foremast and 
suffered other damages (Independent Chronicle—Boston—October 24, 1816), 

52National Intelligencer (Washington), November 21, 1816. Correa 
reported that 70 of the men deserted (Onis to the Captain-General, Wash- 
ington, February 28, 1817, AGI PC, leg. 1898). 

53Onfs to the Captain-General, Philadelphia, November 22, 1816, ibid. 

54Webb, “Account of Mina’s Expedition,” AGI PE AM, leg. 14. Webb’s 
chronology is unreliable for this period of the expedition. He gave the 
departure from Port-au-Prince as being January 3, 1817, when in reality it 
was October 27, 1816 (Mina, “Boletin,” AGI PC, leg. 1900). 

55Robinson, Memoirs, I, 101; Kentucky Gazette (Lexington), December 
16, 1816. 

56Webb, “Account of Mina’s Expedition,’ AGI PE AM, leg. 14; Onfs to 
the Captain-General, Washington, February 28, 1817, AGI PC, leg. 1898. 
Onis was reporting information which he had received from his spy, 
Segundo Correa, in letters written at Galveston on December 11, 1816, and 
at New Orleans on January 25, 1817. 
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news that he, too, was planning an attack against Mexico. His 
fleet of four vessels weighed anchor on October 27.58 Yellow fever 
broke out among the adventurers with disastrous results, killing 
more than thirty before Galveston was reached on November 22,°° 
and leaving an effective force of about one hundred forty officers 
and men.® 

Aury could not be expected to consider Mina’s arrival as an 
oceasion for rejoicing. The situation at Galveston was already 
sufficiently complicated to demand all of his energies without the 
added factor of another expedition. Supplies were comparatively 
scarce; he had just recovered from wounds received in the mutiny 
of his followers on September 8; and his authority was by no 
means firmly established among those who remained nominally 
loyal. Eight days passed before the two leaders could come to 
an agreement and then Mina was permitted to land his men.® 
Father Mier arrived early in December, after having conferred 
with the New Orleans merchants, lawyers, and privateers who were 
always willing to aid the Mexican insurgents if profits were to be 
had. Those conferences led to rumors that Mina was going to 
lead an attack against Pensacola,® and the promises of aid that 
were made to Micr were probably conditioned upon Mina’s under- 
taking that project. 

While Mina was organizing his skeleton regiments at Galveston, 


57Mina, “Boletin,” AGI PC, leg. 1900. 

58/bid.; Webb, “Account of Mina’s Expedition,’ AGI PE AM, leg. 14. 
Apparently only the Caledonia and Calypso finished the the voyage (Rob- 
inson, Memoirs, I, 102). 

59Mina, “Boletin,’ AGI PC, leg. 1900. Robinson gives November 24 as 
the date of arrival at Galveston (Memoirs, I, 102). 

600nis to the Captain-General, Washington, February 28, 1817, AGI PC, 
leg. 1898. An informant, Losano, testified that Mina had 160 men, and 
that Captain Menchaca arrived from somewhere in the interior with 25 
men about the same time that Mina reached Galveston (Felipe Fatio to 
the Captain-General, New Orleans, May 14, 1817, AGI PC, leg. 1900). An- 
other account credits Mina with having 250 men (Extract of a letter from 
Natchitoches, February 4, 1817, House Documents, 15 Cong., 1 sess., vol. 2, 
12, 7p: 

610nfs to the Captain-General, Washington, February 28, 1817, AGI PC, 
leg. 1898. 

62Diego Morphy to the Captain-General, New Orleans, December 4, 1816, 
AGI, PC, leg. 1900. 

63Morphy to José Masot, New Orleans, December 23, 1816, encl. no. 1 in 
Masot to the Captain-General, Pensacola, January 10, 1817 (No. 29), AGI 
PC, leg. 1874. 
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Aury attempted to communicate with the Mexican Congress.™ 
The failure of successive attempts must have been discouraging 
to everyone at Galveston, especially to Mina. One of his com- 
panions, Mariano Montilla, arrived at New Orleans about January 
1, 1817, accompanied by Juan G. Roscio, formerly secretary to 
the Caracas junta. Morphy, the Spanish consul in New Orleans, 
had reason to believe that Montilla would be joined by three 
hundred recruits from the interior. The consul had still more 
cause for worry when Mina came from Galveston for a conference 
with the New Orleans associates. 


MINA AND THE PLOT AGAINST PENSACOLA 


The Floridas constituted a great temptation both to public 
officials and private citizens of the United States. A portion of 
West Florida, the Baton Rouge area, became a part of the ex- 
panding republic by means of a dubious transaction in which a 
group of adventurers expelled the Spanish officials and then “sur- 
rendered” to American troops. This affair was ever in the minds 
of Spanish officials when they contemplated the probable results 
of filibustering expeditions into Spanish provinces. Any move- 
ment of troops toward the southern boundary, any rumor of an 
expedition forming in New Orleans, Baltimore, Savannah, or 
elsewhere, with Florida as a possible goal, induced a serious 
epidemic of nervous apprehension among Spanish agents. They 
were fully justified in their fears. 

Rumors of an attack against Apalachicola and Pensacola were 
current in New Orleans in 1816. Gutiérrez was said to have 
agreed with insurgent leaders and Americans to make the inva- 
sion in the name of the Mexican Republic and then allow the 
Americans to take possession. It would be a repetition of the 
Baton Rouge incident. From five to six hundred men were to 
go by land against either Pensacola or Apalachicola, and the 

64Aury to the Honorable Assembly of representatives, Fernandina, De- 
cember 12, 1817, New-York Advertiser, January 20, 1818. 

65Morphy to the Captain-General, New Orleans, January 7, 1817, AGI 
PC, leg. 1900. 

66Isaac Joslin Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813 (Baltimore, 
1918). pp. 358-436, 487-505; Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi 
(Chicago and Jackson, 1925), I, 445 ff. 

67Morphy to Apodaca, New Orleans, June 26, 1816, AGI PC, leg. 1900. 
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whole scheme was said to be under the guidance of American 
officials. Seven warships were supposed to be arming for the 
attack, four of which would act as transports. This expedition 
failed to materialize and the insurgent plotters concerned them- 
selves with the Aury establishment at Galveston until Mina’s 
arrival once more turned their attention to Florida. It is prob- 
able that Mariano Montilla and Joseph Sauvinet left New Orleans 
early in January to broach the subject to Mina. There is no 
reason to doubt that Mina 
received despatches from his agent at New Orleans, contain- 
ing overtures from certain persons, who wished to make an 
attack upon Pensacola, and who offered to furnish him with 
men, arms, &c. &e. for that purpose’? 


The overtures were sufficiently interesting to cause Mina and Colo- 
nel Young to sail for New Orleans, where they arrived on February 
22, 1817.7! Mina’s arrival “caused much clamor . . ., occasioning 
large meetings and emboldening the insurgent group to the ex- 
treme.” The principal matter with which the meetings were occupied 
was the projected attack on Pensacola.*? Rumors were soon circu- 
lating that the expedition would materialize, but the rumors were 
wrong, at least in part. Mina could not agree with the New 
Orleans associates and “discovered that it was merely a mercantile 
speculation, from which no advantage would result in favour of 
his views on Mexico. . . .”*3 Pensacola would have been a good 
place to organize an expedition against Mexico, but Mina refused 
to accept the terms that were offered.“* He managed to obtain 
sufficient credit to purchase two vessels, the Cleopatra and the 
Neptune,* and on March 1 the former, with Captain Hooper in 

68Declaration of Jos¢ Duro, Havana, July 13, 1816, accompanying Morphy 
to Apodaca, New Orleans, June 26, 1816, AGI PC, leg. 1900. 

69One of Mina’s vessels left New Orleans about January 21 with supplies 
and arms (Luis Piernas to Masot, Camp San Carlos de Barrancas, Feb- 


ruary 18, 1817, encl. no. 2 in Masot to Cienfuegos, San Carlos de Bar- 
rancas, February 21, 1817, No. 69, AGI PC, leg. 1874). 


70Robinson, Memoirs, I, 120. 
71Morphy to Cienfuegos, New Orleans, February 26, 1817, AGI PC, leg. 
1900. 


721 bid. 

73Robinson, op. cit., I, 133. 

74Morphy to the Captain-General, New Orleans, March 10, 1817, AGI 
PC, leg. 1900. 

75Robinson, op. cit., I, 133. 
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command, cleared for Galveston. Mina’s relations with the New 
Orleans associates had failed and Pensacola was relieved of one 
danger, at least. He left New Orleans with the intention of pro- 
ceeding with his expedition as soon as possible, and Morphy re- 
ported that an attack would be made in the near future against 
some place south of Texas.” 

Mina’s departure from New Orleans did not put an end to the 
plot against Pensacola and rumors that he would play an important 
part in the attack. An American naval officer reported that Mina 
still meditated an attack on Florida which was merely delayed 
because of lack of funds, and that the expected invasion would 
have the approval of the United States, according to rumors at 
New Orleans.*® Although Mina was interested in the possibilities 
of an attack on Florida, there is no credible evidence to support 
the contention that he considered such an operation before he 
sailed for Port-au-Prince in 1816. The principal authority, if not 
the only one, for such an assumption, is the declaration made by 
one Vicente Pazos in February, 1818. According to Pazos, Mina 
and Toledo were co-operating in a Florida enterprise which was 
disrupted by the hurricane at Port-au-Prince.” There can scarcely 


76Louisiana Gazette (New Orleans). March 4, 1817. 

77Morphy to the Captain-General, New Orleans, March 10, 1817, AGI 
PC, leg. 1900. Mina returned to Galveston on March 16 (Robinson, op. 
cit., I, 133). 

78Extract of a letter from Captain Charles Morris, to the Secretary of 
the Navy, dated United States’ Frigate Congress, off the Balize, March 14, 
1817, State Papers and Publick Documents (Boston, 1819), XI, 363. 

79Memorial of Vicente Pazos to the President, Washington, February 7, 
1818, State Papers and Publick Documents, XII, 407. An erroneous state- 
ment regarding this matter appears in A. C. Wilgus, “Spanish American 
Patriot Activity Along the Gulf Coast of the United States, 1811-1822,” 
in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VIII, 205, n. Dr. Wilgus’s interpre- 
tation is not acceptable. “Esposa y Mina, a Spaniard, had arrived from 
England at Baltimore where he recruited men and supplies. He then 
sailed for the West Indies, arriving at Port au Prince in September, 
1816. Here he met numerous refugees from New Granada and Venezuela, 
who were bent upon seizing Florida from Spain. Mina, together with 
Toledo . . . who had arrived very timely from New Orleans, were 
jointly to command the expedition to Florida. The plans were shortly 
matured but a hurricane damaged Mina’s fleet so badly—Toledo thereupon 
deserted the cause—that the project was given up.” This statement is far 
from being true. Toledo was not in Port-au-Prince. He went to Philadelphia 
and tried to break up Mina’s expedition. The “Esposa y Mina” error is 
particularly bad. Professor Lockey has also accepted the Pazos account 
as credible, and has published an article on “The Florida Intrigues of 
José Alvarez de Toledo,’ in the Quarterly of the Florida Historical So- 
ciety, XII, 145-78. The Pazos declaration is not sufficient evidence for the 
assumptions in this article. 
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be any basis for this statement, since all of Toledo’s actions in 
and around Philadelphia in the fall of 1816 indicate nothing 
but hostility toward Mina. 


FinaL ARRANGEMENTS AT GALVESTON 


Mina had reason to believe that harmony would reign at Gal- 
veston during his absence. He left with the assurance that Aury’s 
supplies would be available for the comfort of his men, and that 
there would probably be nothing more exciting than the operation 
of his printing press.*° Aury’s dissatisfaction with Galveston’s 
harbor finally led to his determination to move to Matagorda,*! a 
decision that threatened to cause a miniature civil war on Snake 
Island. Henry Perry, who had previously joined Aury with a 
few men, refused to countenance the removal unless Mina’s forces 
were included, and Aury prepared to fight on the issue. He 
mounted a cannon in front of his tent, drew up his sailors and 
Savary’s colored troops, and then wisely changed his mind. Perry 
was too much of an expert at the game of bluff to be frightened 
by such maneuvers. He rallied the Americans to his side, and 
then called on Colonel Montilla, who commanded Mina’s men, for 
aid. Montilla marched his division between the hostile parties 
and warned Aury not to begin a conflict which could result only 
in his defeat. A conference was then held at which Mina was 
recognized as the military chief and Aury as the naval commander. 
With peace restored, preparations went forward for moving to 
Matagorda, but Mina arrived on the Cleopatra on March 16 and 
put a stop to the movement.* Aury made one last effort to regain 
control of the situation when he saw Mina’s vessel approaching. 
One of his privateers was outside the harbor with passengers from 

80The printing was under the direction of Dr. Joaquin Infante and was 
done by Samuel Bangs, a young Bostonian (Douglas C. MeMurtrie, “Pio- 
neer Printing in Texas,” in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXV, 
173-93; Lota M. Spell, “Samuel Bangs. the First Printer in Texas,” His- 
panic American Historical Review, XI, 248-58. 
ae Declaration, October 9, 1817, in Hernéndez, Documentos, VI, 

82Deposition of Juan Domingo Losano, New Orleans, May 9, 1817, encl. 
in Fatio to the Captain-General, New Orleans, May 14, 1817, AGI PC, 
leg. 1900. 

83Fatio to the Captain-General, New Orleans, May 14, 1817, AGI PC, 


leg. 1900; Mier’s Declaration, October 9, 1817, in Hernandez, Documentos, 
VI, 808; Robinson, Memoirs, I, 133. 
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New Orleans, waiting for a storm to subside. In accordance with 
signals from Aury, the corsair fired on the Cleopatra. The battle 
was of short duration, probably because of the storm and because 
Montilla and Perry were too close to Aury for the latter’s peace 
of mind. 

Mina landed at Galveston and called his staff together to 
inform them of his plans.® Information obtained from inter- 
cepted despatches and from one Inojosa in New Orleans caused 
Mina to decide on Soto la Marina as the place for landing his 
army.®® The last few days of March and the first week of April 
were spent in embarking troops and supplies on the vessels that 
were to take the expedition to Mexico. Montilla had no desire to 
continue with the enterprise and tried to convince Aury that 
greater success could be had in giving assistance to Caracas. 
Roscio, Revenga, and another officer also stayed at Galveston.®7 
The fleet remained at anchor outside the bar for eight days while 
preparations continued for the departure. The weather was favor- 
able on April 7 and Mina sailed away on the final adventure of 
his career.*8 There are various estimates and accounts relating a 
description of Mina’s fleet. Eight vessels can be accounted for 
and identified with reasonable certainty. The flotilla was joined 


8tJean Lafitte’s Diary, encl. no. 1 in Fatio to Cienfuegos, New Orleans, 
May 24, 1817, AGI PC, leg. 1900. Jean Lafitte, as well as his brother 
Pierre, was at that time in the service of Spain. This fragmentary diary 
is the only document of its kind in existence so far as the Lafittes are 
concerned—at least. none other has come to light. The present writer is 
preparing a translation for publication. 

8sDeposition of Juan Domingo Losano, New Orleans, May 9, 1817, enel. 
in Fatio to the Captain-General, New Orleans, May 14, 1817, AGI PC, 
leg. 1900. 

86Fatio to Cienfuegos, New Orleans, May 24, 1817, ibid. 

87Mier’s Declaration, October 9, 1817, in Hernandez, Documentos, VI, 
808s. 

88Jean Lafitte’s Diary, encl. no. 1 in Fatio to Cienfuegos, New Orleans, 
May 24, 1817, AGI PC, leg. 1900. Robinson states that the departure was 
on March 27 (Memoirs, 1, 135). Baneroft accepts April 6 (History of the 
North Mexican States and Texas, Il, 37, n.). A letter dated New Orleans, 
April 30, 1817, stated that the expedition left on April 6 (Fatio to Cien- 
fuegos, New Orleans, June 14, 1817, AGI PC. leg. 1900). Jean may have 
written his diary after he returned to New Orleans, but there is nothing 
in it to indicate that such was the case. 

89Two brigs, prizes to a Mexican privateer and a Buenos Aires “cruiser,” 
were brought in while the fleet was at anchor. There was no time to go 
through the regular condemnation procedure, so the prizes were added to 
the expedition (Robinson, Memoirs, I, 134). One of these prizes was the 
brig El Paz, captured by José Almeida on the schooner El Congreso in 
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by the Ellen Tooker, Captain Pond, a swift schooner bound from 
New York with a cargo of munitions for Nautla. The port was 
found to be in the power of royalists when the Ellen Tooker ar- 
rived there on March 23, and after a vain attempt to communicate 
with the insurgents, the schooner continued to Galveston and 
found Mina’s fleet there on April 5. Mina made arrangements 
to purchase the cargo, so the Ellen Tooker joined the fleet on its 
voyage to the Santander River.°° Mina already had enough sup- 
plies for his army of about three hundred fifty men,*! so this cargo 
was probably to be given to insurgent leaders in Mexico. 
Contrary winds impeded the progress of the fleet so much that 
a stop was made on April 11 or 12 at the mouth of the Rio Grande 
to take on fresh water. Information about the location of royalist 
forees was obtained from a guard which had been stationed there. 
This detachment, seeing the Spanish flags on Mina’s fleet, aided 
the rebels to round up some wild cattle for fresh meat and to 
replenish their water casks.°? Mina took advantage of the occasion 
to issue an uninspiring proclamation to his men on April 12.% A 
storm scattered the vessels when they set sail again, but they 
were all together off the bar of the Santander River about a week 
later, and on April 21 Mina gave the order to disembark. One 


February. The other was probably the Dorado (Deposition of Don Blas 
Muros [Muioz?], New Orleans, June 13, 1817, encl. in Fatio to Cien- 
fuegos, New Orleans, June 14, 1817, AGI PC, leg. 1900). The frigate 
Cleopatra, the brig Calypso, the schooner Dolphin, the sloop August, and 
the frigate Neptune were the other vessels (Webb, “Account of Mina’s 
Expedition,” AGI PE AM, leg. 14). The Calypso was then known as the 
Congreso Mexicano, and Robinson states that it was in New Orleans 
(Memoirs, I, 152). Perhaps Webb was confused. Of this fleet, only the 
Cleopatra and the Neptune fell into Spanish hands at Soto la Marina. 

90Smith et al. v. Universal Insurance Company, U. 8. Reports, 6 Wheaton, 
176-79, 

91Jean Lafitte’s Diary, encl. no. 1 in Fatio to Cienfuegos, New Orleans, 
May 24, 1817, AGI PC, leg. 1900; Deposition of Don Blas Muros, New 
Orleans, June 13, 1817, encl. in Fatio to Cienfuegos, New Orleans, June 14, 
1817, ibid.; Robinson, Memoirs, I, 135. 

92Mina, “Boletin,’” AGI PC, leg. 1900. Lieutenant Dallares, a Spaniard 
who accompanied Mina from London, and an American officer were drowned 
(Mier’s Declaration, October 9, 1817, in Hernandez, Documentos, VI, 808). 
Robinson is the authority for the statement regarding the Spanish flags 
(Memoirs, I, 136). Mariano Torrente states that Mina was unable to carry 
out his intention of landing at the Rio Grande, so he continued to Soto la 
Marina (Historia de la Revolucién Hispano-Americana, Madrid, 1829-1830, 
II, 373). 

93Mina, “Boletin,” AGI PC, leg. 1900. 

94Robinson, Memoirs, I, 187-88; Mina, “Boletin,’” AGI PC, leg. 1900. 
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of the world’s greatest guerrilla leaders was on his way to victory, 
defeat, and the firing squad. 

Mina’s expedition had all the characteristics of the filibuster. 
It was organized in England and the United States, both of which 
countries were at peace with Spain. It was thus directed against 
the territory of a friendly power, and neither government made 
serious efforts to prevent its fruition. The personnel was made 
up largely of young American officers who hoped to win honor 
and glory in Mexico, and it was financed by merchants who gam- 
bled on the chance of making huge profits. Unfortunately for 
the brilliant guerrilla general, the Mexican cause was at low ebb 
when he arrived at Soto la Marina. His remarkable career was 
to be shattered against the apathy and selfishness which charac- 
terized the Mexican chieftains. 

Harris GAYLORD WARREN. 

Northwestern University. 
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GACETA DE TEXAS: TRANSLATION OF THE FIRST 
NUMBER 
TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

I published in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XL, 200- 
215, a history of the Gaceta de Texas, the first issue of which was 
dated May 25, 1813: I here present a translation of this first 
issue—which was probably the last. The Gaceta de Texas con- 
sists of two separate sheets. Printing appears only on one side. 
Each page has two complete columns. The first page is devoted 
to an article entitled “Reflections.”” The second page is composed 
of many articles under the general title of “Foreign News.” 


TEXAS GAZETTE 


No. 1) (Vol. 1 
NACOGDOCHES, MAY 25, 1813 


THE PUBLIC SAFETY IS THE SUPREME LAW 


REFLECTIONS 


If from the very moment in which we began our political 
regeneration we had tried in good faith to establish a system 
both in the military affairs as well as in those that pertain to 
the civil side; if we had known how to make use of all the 
resources with which we have protected the just cause of our 
liberty and independence: and finally, if we had always followed 
the line of true justice, we should now be entirely free and the 
Gachupines that even now promenade through the outskirts of 
San Antonio, would have seen themselves forced to embrace our 
cause or to abandon a country that was determined to deprive 
the traitors of the iron scepter with which they have governed 
us until now. 

I would give myself up to a lasting grief and I perhaps would 
die of sorrow if I believed that the system established at present 
was to endure for any length of time; but being certain that the 
dawn of happiness is about to appear on our horizon, I can do 
no less than begin to express my happiness: yes beloved com- 
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patriots, from this day we begin to date the memorable era of 
our political regeneration; this is undoubtedly a glorious day in 
which for the first time the Press sheds its light in the State of 
Texas! Not only is it the first time that Texas prints in its 
territory, but it is also the first time in which throughout all of 
the Mexican continent one may write freely. 

Great and melancholy truths have presented themselves to the 
observing intellect during all the time that has intervened since 
our army set out from this town until today, which no one has 
dared to reveal to the public, however having drawn the veil from 
utter darkness we see shining on our horizon the bright star of 
truth. Yes European peoples! Mexico now has also freedom of 
the press: it is the strongest fortress against the violence and the 
tyranny of despots, and one of the most precious and sacred rights 
of man. The right to think and to communicate to his equals the 
principles and most sublime ideas of philosophy, can only be 
attained through the medium of the freedom of the press. If to 
this wise establishment is added the juridical one and the law 
of Habeas Corpus we shall then have the three solid pillars which 
must uphold our liberties and our rights. 

When a wise government is established in good faith at San 
Antonio, formed by general consent, there is not even the slightest 
doubt that not only will these wise measures be adopted but also 
supported by all my compatriots, until complete independence is 
obtained, or to die honorably for the sake of our cause. 

All of Hispanic America has awakened at the end of three cen- 
turies of oppression and of slavery, and it has resolved to pro- 
claim its political independence and to cultivate the happiness of 
its peoples, destroying forever the chains . . .! of the Spanish 
Government . . . than fall under the cruel Spanish domination. 
Santa Fé and Cartagena who already enjoyed the same benefit as 
Caracas hardly, saw their brothers fall again into slavery, when 
by common accord they marched to their aid, and without any 
doubt at this very moment Venezuela is once again free. Rio 
de la Plata presents the great spectacle of a happy and glorious 
regeneration. Peru is disturbed throughout, and will not be long 
in imitating such fine and generous examples. The Island of Cuba 
is longing for the moment when it may break the bands that bind 
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it superficially to Spain, and to take part in the common cause 
of the independence and freedom of America. All is perfectly 
combined: and the only things delaying it are the events in 
Mexico: so that in order to cement liberty throughout all the 
hemisphere of Columbus all that is lacking is the union of the 
peoples, that is to say, that they shall mutually aid one another, 
joining hands in this sacred and general obligation. ———— All 
have already taken the place that belongs to them, and they have 
sworn to be free at all cost, and only the powerful and vast 
empire of Mexico delays. If the latter finally comes out of its 
letharey, all is finished, on all sides and in all parts of America 
there shall be formed independent states, and anxious to aid it 
and to join it with the closest fraternity. Spain no longer exists 
so far as America is concerned, and there is nothing, nothing that 
can intimidate their regenerations. 

What shall we Mexican patriots do now? The first step is to 
establish a government free of intrigues, and to consult the gen- 
eral will and good of the people. Now that we are in complete 
possession of our rights since our independence is costing us so 
many sacrifices, let us not appoint men unworthy of such an 
honorable and delicate commission, to form the government. Hon- 
esty, disinterestedness, and patriotism must be the only titles that 
shall deserve our votes. Not the villains that wasted extravagant 
flatteries upon the despotism of the former government, nor the 
egoists that only try to build their personal fortune upon the 
sacrifices that we make in order to achieve our freedom. Nor the 
wicked who prostitute themselves under foreign influence shall 
deserve our votes. 

Undoubtedly we have yet much to do in order to achieve the 
glorious end that we have set for ourselves; but no obstacle will 
amount to much when there are many of us interested in this 
creat work. Our brothers in the north are completely decided 
to defend us in every imaginable way, this is no paradox, we 
are all witnesses of the valor, disinterestedness and honor with 
which the American relief army comports itself. What a sublime 
rank this army composed almost entirely of heroes will oceupy in 
the notable history of our political regencration! Who will not 
glow with longings at hearing of the deeds of valor with which 
the Kamperes, the Roses, the Murays, the Taylors, have distin- 
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guished themselves, for You disciples of the immortal Washington 
was reserved the honor of continuing the praise-worthy work of 
freeing the new world; hasten then to where the omnipotent 
right hand of the All Mighty beckons you, bravely break the 
chains with which some of our brothers to the south are as yet 
enslaved, and crown the work that you have begun with such 
honor and valor; and you illustrious compatriots, [End of first 
page. | 


FOREIGN NEWS 


UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, MARCH 22 


On the fourth of this month our present president has been 
re-elected to continue in the same office, this news has been received 
with the greatest enthusiasm throughout all the States of the 
Union, and due to this event magnificent public feasts have been 
held which have been marred by heated arguments over the ques- 
tion of delicacy and good taste, as well as over the pointed thrusts 
of the toasts that were drunk. 

This election will undoubtedly determine in a permanent man- 
ner the dignity, and the greatness of the United States, upon 
which we count, in order to consolidate our system of liberty and 
independence. 

MARCH 30 


Summary of a letter from Captain James Lawrence, Com- 
mander of the sloop of the United States, the Hornet carrying 
eighteen cannons, written aboard the same vessel on the 19th of 
last month, to the secretary of state and that of the naval 
department. 

Within sight of the port of Demarari on February 24 of last 
month, at three o’clock in the afternoon we met the English sloop 
Peacock carrying twenty gans, commanded by Captain Peake, 
which after fifteen minutes of combat was sunk: our loss has 
consisted of only one man wounded and three drowned at the 
moment of saving the enemy ship from sinking. What a terrible 
lesson for the European pride! This is the fifth engagement won 
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by the American navy. Providence does not cease to show us 
clearly and distinctly that already weary of suffering the crimes 
and degradation to which the European nations have come, it has 
turned its eyes from them to fix them benevolently upon our 
hemisphere. 


ORLEANS, APRIL 26 


By the gazette entitled “Orleans Gazette and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser” we have just learned the important news of the capture 
of Mobile by the meritorious general Wilkinson. Said post sur- 
rendered to the troops of the United States without the slightest 
resistance. This important event gives us occasion to believe, that 
the war between the dying government of Cadiz and the United 
States will be inevitable; and in this case the Americans will do 
no less than to openly support our cause. 


SPAIN=—CADIZ 


By private letters that we have just received we know that 
the inhabitants of said city have arisen against the cértes and the 
English army; and although in appearances everything had been 
pacified, the hatred and discontent against the government and 
its sham allies exists in the highest degree. 


0000000000 


UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 


NACOGDOCHES 


The governing assembly of this town has issued the following 
order. 


Welfare, Strength, and Union. 


In virtue of the orders with which . . . town at two o’clock 
today, to proceed to the formation of the stated company. 
The assembly in the name of the Republic, holds responsible 
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those that through debauchery or neglect should fail to assist in 
everything that may contribute to the cause of liberty and inde- 
pendence. 
Given in the town of Nacogdoches, on the 28th day of April. 
Jacinto NUNEZ DE Mora, President, 
ManveEL BustaMAntTE, Secretary. 


On the 20th of the current month, there arrived at this Post 
coming from that of Natchitoches Mr. William Shaler, with a 
commission from the government of the United States of North 
America accredited to the constituted authorities of Mexico. We 
are ignorant of the object of his commission; but we welcome this 
occasion that gives us a chance to know a person of such great 
worth; there have arrived along with him, various persons of 
distinguished character; some of them with the only object of ac- 
companying him, and others with that of joining our army; among 
the latter may be found the son of the famous general Wilkinson 
who at once has been attached to the general staff of general 
Toledo and has been announced as his aide-de-camp. 


At four o’clock of the afternoon on this day general J. A. de 
Toledo, accompanied by all his general staff, conducted a general 
review of all the new cavalry detachments, formed at this post, 
and after it was finished he made them execute different move- 
ments. Following these the general addressed them and_ told 
them . . . that being on the eve of setting out with them to 
join the republican army of Northern Mexico, where they were 
going to be the target of those troops as generally happened to 
all new bodies of troops that are attached to others whose valor 
and reputation is already known, he pointed out to them that 
their conduct in their first engagement necessarily must corre- 
spond to the high opinion which they so justly deserved; and that 
his honor and reputation was depending upon that, those very 
detachments should be filled that same day, there was no greater 
longing in his heart, than the one that the Commander-in-chief 
should grant him the privilege to have them as his companions 
at arms in the first battle, that is to say, in the first victory... . 
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The detachments full of that enthusiasm and greatness peculiar 
to the free and virtuous souls replied that they would all die happy 
at his side defending the rights and liberty of all America. 


Among the different facts that prove the good inclinations and 
enthusiasm of our brothers from the north in favor of the sacred 
cause, we shall cite some in this gazette because we believe it to 
be much to the point. The citizen of the United States of America, 
A. Mower, living in Philadelphia and having a public press of 
considerable reputation, being informed of the motives of our 
noble war, and knowing of the necessity in which we find our- 
selves for printing, abandoned all of his interests, and tranquility 
which he enjoyed in the bosom of his family in order to come to 
offer his services to the Mexican patriots, and after a hard and 
long journey, he finds himself at this post where today he has 
the satisfaction to be the first to give to the public a paper printed 
in the State of Texas. We do not doubt that the government will 
know how to recompense him as he deserves so that he may be 
able to continue in this noble work. . . . Mower will find eternal 
gratitude and recognition in the generous hearts of the true repub- 
licans of this country ! 

Translated by 
KATHRYN GARRETT. 
Paschal Senior High School, 
Fort Worth, Tezas. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE WORK OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL, 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF TEXAS, 1835-1836 


IV 
(Continued from the April, 1938, Number.) 
THE Navy 


Many Texans believed that it was as necessary to strike the enemy 
by sea as by land. By implication the organic law provided for 
creating a navy and issuing letters of marque and reprisal. In 
his first message to the Council Governor Smith urged that letters 
of marque and reprisal be issued at once, in order that privateers 
might embarrass the shipping of the enemy, and protect Texas 
from invasion by sea. The committee on naval affairs reported 
in favor of such procedure, November 18, and at the same time 
proposed the creation of a navy for Texas. The Council passed 
an ordinance in keeping with this report, but it met with the 
disapproval of the governor, and was returned with his veto. The 
governor objected to the large powers given privateers, to the fact 
that the state was to receive none of the spoils, and to the creation 
of a navy in the ordinance granting letters of marque and reprisal.? 
The measure was so revised as to meet with the approval of the 
executive. 

Letters of marque and reprisal were to be issued by the gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the Council, to men of 
known character and skill. No such license was to be granted a 
vessel of less than eighty tons burthen. The privateers were to 
cruise within the Gulf of Mexico, and make war on all vessels 
sailing under the authority and flag of the Central Government 
of Mexico. Prizes were to be brought into port, and if condemned 
were to be sold; the government receiving twenty per cent of the 
proceeds. The letters were not to be granted for less than three 
months, nor more than six months, and in all cases were to come 
to an end with the war? 

The ordinance was not pleasing to all concerned, and December 
29, a supplementary measure was passed. The new decree reduced 


1Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 567, 572, 581, 586. 
2Ibid., I, 588, 927. 
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the amount to be taken by the government to ten per cent. All 
vessels sailing under authority of a letter of marque and reprisal 
were to fly the flag of the Republic of Mexico, and were to have 
the figures 1, 8, 2, 4, against the white ground of the flag. The 
governor was instructed to send three blank commissions to 
Thomas F. McKinney and Silas Dinsmore of Velasco, and not 
more than six blank commissions to Samuel Whiting of Trinity 
River. These men were to issue the commissions. Within a short 
time the Council had granted letters to Silas Dinsmore, Jr., 
Colonel Potter, Ira R. Lewis, Benjamin F. Smith, and several 
other citizens.4 

Provision for the creation of a navy was made in an ordinance 
of November 25. The navy was to consist of two schooners of 
twelve guns each, and two schooners of six guns each, which were 
to be manned by the necessary number of officers, seamen and 
marines The agents to the United States were authorized to 
purchase vessels for the navy. No further consideration was given 
the navy until Johnson was authorized to make the expedition to 
Matamoras. Vessels were needed to co-operate with him, and 
January 3, a committee reported concerning offers made by Mc- 
Kinney and Williams. Barrett stated, for the committee, that 
McKinney was offering the government the schooner William 
Robbins for $3,500; and that McKinney and Williams were willing 
to sell the Invincible, a schooner of 126 tons burthen, for first cost 
and charges. It was recommended that agents be appointed to 
inspect the vessels and purchase them if they were satisfactory. 
Two days later Edmund Andrews and William P. Harris were 
made the agents of the government. In case the vessels were 
bought, the governor was to inform the agents to the United 
States of the fact, in order that they might limit their purchases 
accordingly.® 

Smith found much fault with the measure, and returned it with 
a very snobbish letter. He had considered the ordinance “with 
that attention which I considered the subject merited, and have 
enclosed it back,” with objections. According to the governor 


3Ibid., I, 603, 942. 
4Ibid., I, 611, 617, 627. 
sIbid., I, 588, 931. 
6Ibid., 1, 730, 738, 1031. 
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the agents to the United States had purchased the William Robbins, 
and had changed the name to Liberty. Jie also found fault with 
the wording of the ordinance, and theaght the Council should 
make no effort to purchase vesvels atter having authorized Austin, 
Archer and Wharton to do se.*7. The Council immediately repassed 
the ordinance and returned it to the governor for his signature. 
It was never returned by Smith.® 

Barrett reported to the Council January 8, that the Montezuma, 
a Mexican sloop of war, was reported to be in the harbor at Gal- 
veston. According to Barrett, Texas had no vessel capable of 
competing with the Montezuma, but the sloop Invincible was 
offered to Texas at a fair price. The Council resolved that the 
Invincible be accepted as the property of Texas, and be registered 
accordingly. Governor Smith was requested to issue a commis- 
sion to Thomas F. McKinney as commander of the vessel. Me- 
Kinney was to provide a crew, ammunition and supplies, and 
cruise against the enemy in the Gulf of Mexico until he received 
further orders.° 

On at least one occasion the Council was called upon to exercise 
its functions as a court of admiralty. The schooner Hannah 
Elizabeth, loaded with cannon, arms, ammunition, and a cargo 
of goods belonging to Peter Kerr, sailed from New Orleans for 
Texas. Before completing her voyage she was run aground by 
the Mexican vessel Bravo, and a prize crew was placed on board. 
The Hannah Elizabeth was retaken by citizens of Matagorda, who 
had obtained at least temporary possession of the William Robbins. 
The crew of the William Robbins, under command of Captain 
Hurd, appropriated to themselves the goods and provisions, “allow- 
ing Kerr to retain his part on payment of half their value !’?!° 
This matter was reported to the Council by J. W. Fannin, who 
was, it scems, quite prejudiced against Hurd and the members of 
his crew. Thomas Barnett, Robert H. Williams and James Col- 
lingsworth were appointed commissioners, with power to secure 
and retain in the name of the Provisional Government the vessel 
and its cargo. The commissioners were also made a court of 


I, 749. 

8Tbid., I, 750, 1033. 

91 bid., I, 754. 

W\Vooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 205. 
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inquiry with ample power to investigate the case, and were to 
report to the government. They were to secure the Mexican 
prisoners in order that they might be made to answer for the 
safety of members of the crew of the Hannah Elizabeth captured 
by the Bravo." 

The commissioners did not proceed at once, and Barnett seems 
to have been the only one willing to serve. Isaac E. Robinson 
was later appointed by the Council to join Barnett in the inves- 
tigation. It is probable that the investigation was never made 
by the commission, although the journal does indicate that the 
Council gained control of the prisoners. 

Some time later R. R. Royall was appointed an agent to take 
charge of the wreck of the schooner San Felipe, which was re- 
ported as lying on the beach “in or near Passo Cabello.” Te was 
to report to the government the best disposition to be made of 
the wreck. This was the last act of the Council concerning 
admiralty matters as it was passed January 17, the last day on 
which the Council pretended to have a quorum. 

The advisory committee, February 1, advised that officers for 
the navy should be appointed and crews obtained. The navy was 
then to protect the coasts of Texas and co-operate in every way 
with the Matamoras expedition.’ On the whole the Provisional 
Government met with little success in carrying out its plans for 
a navy. 

11Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 672, 994. 

bid., I, 732, 745. 

bid., I, 704. 

bid., I, S01, 

Yor a detailed study of the Texas navy see Alex. Dienst, “The Navy of the 
Republic of Texas,” in The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, XII, 165-2038, 249-275. 

15Advisory Committee to the Governor, February 1, 1836, in Consultation 
Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. 

ee The committee further advise, That the vessels Invincible and 
Liberty be insirueted first to cruise on and off the coasts of Texas, when 
there is any prospect of the Enemy’s vessels, second to cooperate with the 
expedition against Matamoras, third, when the safety of our commerce and 
the necessity of cooperating with the Matamoras expedition renders it 
prudent they will cruise through out the Gulf of Mexico, from Cape Florida 
to Vera Cruz, in all their acts strictly adhering to the Law of Nations, 
under the rules and practices prescribed by the Provisional Government of 
Texas—and that the Acting Governor give correspondent instructions to 
accompany the Commissions to each Commander.” 
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GOVERNOR SMITH AND THE COUNCIL 


Due to the extreme vagueness of the organic law, misunder- 
standings and disputes between governor and Council were probably 
inevitable. To make matters worse the Council, under the lead- 
ership of D. C. Barrett, consistently favored the pronouncements 
of the Consultation, as expressed in the Declaration of November 
%, while the governor was one of the most radical members of the 
Independence party, and hated everything Mexican. Barrett and 
Smith were political enemies and probably personal enemies. Cer- 
tainly they were not friends, and there is some reason to believe 
the quarrel between the governor and Council to have had its 
inception in a personal quarrel in which Smith was the aggressor. 
The outstanding events in this quarrel between the branches of 
the Provisional Government consist of their differences of opinion 
concerning General Mexia, the manner of drawing drafts on the 
treasury, the calling of a Convention, the Barrett and Gritten 
appointments, and the Matamoras expedition.!. The activities of 
land speculators also led to differences of opinion. These disputes, 
however, were not of sufficient importance to have disrupted the 
government had it not been for the peculiar character of Governor 
Smith. He was inclined to question the honesty of his opponents, 
and to think of himself as an incorruptible man. He fought 
with a crusader’s zeal any who saw fit to oppose him. 

The wisdom of the Consultation in choosing Henry Smith for 
governor is subject to question, since he was known to be strongly 
in favor of independence, while that body decreed that the gov- 
ernment was to co-operate in every way possible with Mexican 
liberals.2- Even had there been no personal quarrel the governor 
and Council would have been out of harmony. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Robinson was also a member of the independence party. 

The personal quarrel between Smith and Barrett may have had 
its beginning in the Consultation, for in that body the plan for 
a provisional government presented by Smith was rejected on 
motion of Barrett, and a plan prepared by a committee of which 
Barrett was chairman was adopted. 

1W. Roy Smith, “The Quarrel Between Governor Smith and the Council 


of the Provisional Government of the Republic,” in The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, V, 296. 


2Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 520, 522. 
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In his first message to the Council the governor spoke of himself 
as “the supreme Executive of the free and sovereign state of 
Texas,” and from that day tended to overemphasize his authority. 
No clause in the organic law gave to the governor the veto power. 
The Council, however, saw fit to extend to him that power, with 
the provision that a veto could be overridden by a two-thirds 
majority vote of the Council. Due to a very minor objection, the 
governor vetoed the bill which gave him this power.t His objec- 
tion was reasonable and the Council sustained him. The second 
measure passed by the Council was also vetoed. This ordinance 
created severa! offices, and the governor thought that the salaries 
specified were unduly high.} His objections were again sustained 
by the Council, and it was not until November 24, that an act 
was passed over the veto. 

In his message of November 24, the governor gave his reasons 
for the veto of two measures passed by the Council. One of these 
measures provided for the issuance of letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and the creation of a navy. The Council, in this instance 
accepted the recommendations of Smith. The second measure 
authorized Thomas F, McKinney to negotiate a loan of $100,000 
for the use of the government. This loan had been approved 
by the Consultation, and the Council for the first time asserted 
its right to negative an executive veto. This was thenceforth to 
be the policy of the Council, fur never again was a veto sustained. 

During December Governor Smith vetoed four measures passed 
by the Council, and one ordinance was vetoed in January. In 
every case the measures were repassed by the Council, usually 
by unanimous vote. Of the nine measures vetoed by the gov- 
ernor, seven were introduced by Barrett, one by Perry and one 
by Hanks. By the beginning of the new year the governor had 
come to realize that his vetoes were of little use, and he then 
saw fit to embark upon the disgraceful policy of receiving bills 
from the Council and keeping them, refusing either to sign or 
to veto them. It is certain that five ordinances were kept in this 
way, and there may have been others.? 


4Ibid., I, 574. 
575. 

6Ibid., I, 585, 587. 

7Ibid., I, 1018, 1025, 1027, 1029, 1033. 
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The first open dispute between governor and Council came as 
a result of the creation by the Council, December 11, of the office 
of judge advocate general, and the appointment to that position 
of D. C. Barrett. To this nomination, as well as to the nomina- 
tion of Edward Gritten as collector for the port of Cépano, the 
governor was to register serious objections. It is doubtful whether 
the governor had authority to question nominations made by the 
Council, and if he did have his objections should have been made 
known within the period of three days given him for the use of 
his veto. Smith took no action on either of these appointments 
until December 17, when he sent to the Council a number of 
charges against these men, and objected to their appointment. 
Admitting that it was unwise for the Council to appoint its own 
members to office, the message of the governor is still interesting 
and amusing. 

Smith said, in this message, that he had no acquaintance with 
most of the men appointed to office by the Council, 


but feel bound to presume that inasmuch as you are the 
guardians of the people, you feel the responsibility of the 
trust reposed, and would not confer an appointment of either 
honor, trust or profit on any man either unworthy or incapable 
of performing the functions of his office.’ 


Despite this expression of confidence in the Council, the governor 
felt that Barrett and Gritten should not be entrusted with the 
designated offices. He objected to Gritten because he had “ever 
considered him a spy among us.” The objections to Barrett 
were more numerous. In the first place he objected to the 
office of judge advocate general since it was “new and unheard 
of in the country.” This charge might have been offered with 
equal impunity to any of the numerous offices created by the 
Council and approved by the governor. Smith then proceeded to 
make six charges against Barrett. Yoakum lists four of the 
charges as follows: he had forged an attorney’s license in 
North Carolina; he had taken fees on both sides of a case as 
an attorney; he had passed counterfeit money knowingly; and 


8Ibid., 1, 654, 655. 

9Brown, Life and Times of Henry Smith, 152. 

lof bid., 154. 

The office was created at the request of General THouston. 
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he had embezzled funds furnished to him and Gritten when they 
were sent as embassics to Cos." The two other charges are not 
known, for the message was not placed on the journals of the 
Council, and no copy is now available. These were rather serious 
charges, but Barrett seems to have taken no notice of them what- 
ever. The Council considered the message in secret session, but 
took no action until December 25. On that date they adopted 
unanimously a series of resolutions distinctly hostile to the gov- 
ernor. The Council refused to recognize any power on the part 
of Smith to veto appointments. The second resolution declared 
that the Council could investigate charges against its members 
only in case they indicated malfeasance and misconduct in office. 
They therefore refused to consider the four charges listed above, 
and rejected the others as untrue—which indicates that the 
remaining charges hed to do with the activity of Barrett as a 
member of the Council. Finally, the governor was requested to 
issue commissions to Barrett and Gritten.’ This attitude on the 


12\Vooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 211. 

13Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 696-697. 

In view of the wide publicity given these charges against Barrett, it is 
only fair to say something in his behalf. As regards the attorney’s license 
said to have been forged in North Carolina, it is not possible with available 
material either to sustain or deny the charge. However, he did possess a 
legitimate license to practice law in Pennsylvania, and so it is difficult to 
see why he would need to forge one in North Carolina. There is little 
information available regarding the other charges. 

During the entire period of the Provisional Government, Barrett seems 
to have enjoyed the complete confidence of Austin. A letter from Houston 
to Barrett, December 30, 1835 (Barrett Papers, University of Texas 
Library). contains the following statement: “I rely on you to aid me in 
serving the country —God speed you! Salute my friends— You know 
them— .. .” Houston signs himself as “Truly yr. friend.” In a letter 
of January 2, 1836 (Barrett Papers, University of Texas Library), Houston 
says: “I would like to know what is going on, but I know you will guard 
my rights!” 

In May, 1837, Barrett was in New Orleans on his way back to Texas 
after having been more than a year in the United States for his health. 
M. B. Lamar wrote to Richard Ellis, May 8, 1837 (Barrett Papers, Uni- 
versity of Texas Library), in his behalf. He recommended Barrett very 
highly. There are numerous other indications that he was held in high 
regard by associates and friends. 

On January 24, 1836, the following statement was made by members of 
the General Council: 

“Colonel D. C. Barrett a member of the General Council of Texas has 
been with us in the convention that formed the Provisional Government 
from third November, until the Government went into operation and since 
that time in the General Council. His whole conduct and policy has been 
favorable in conciliatory and pacific measures, uniformly opposed to a 
declaration of independence by Texas alone until the people should be gen- 
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part of Governor Smith becomes doubly significant in view of 
the fact that December 7, four days before the appointment of 
Barrett as judge advocate general, Henry Millard, a member of 
the Council, had been appointed a lieutenant colonel of infantry 
in the regular army, and Smith had made no objection. The 
governor replied to the above resolutions in a message of December 
29, which was read and placed on file> No copy of this message 
is now available. 

On December 12, the governor sent the Council a somewhat 
mysterious message. He declared that two appointments had 
been made by the commander of the volunteer army at Béxar, and 
that the Council knew its duty in regard to this procedure. The 
message seems to be a suggestion for abolition of the volunteer 
army and organization of the regular army. In view of later 
developments, Smith may have been thinking of land specula- 
tors when he declared that 


restless, disorganizing spirits are, and ever have been, busy 
both in the camp and at home, with their vile intrigues and 
machinations to sap the very foundation of all our hopes. 
Your honorable body cannot be so blind as not to discover 
their base purposes. I now warn you to place on them the 
mark of Cain, as an assurance, that their merited fate awaits 
them.!¢ 


This message was referred to the committee on military affairs 
which reported, December 22, as being in hearty accord with the 
governor in the belief that system and organization should take 
the place of confusion and anarchy.’ However, they suggested 
no changes in the military organization. 


erally well advised upon that all important and interesting subject— He has 
been one of the leading members of the Consultation and General Council 
and has been industrious and useful to the country. We do most sincerely 
recommend him as a Gentleman of high order of talents and learning a 
patriot and an honest politician and unhesitatingly declare our opinion 
that the country would be greatly benefitted by his services in the next 
convention, or any other publie capacity to which his habits and talents 
are adapted.” 

This statement was signed by Robinson and the six members of the 
council who were present. The statement will be found in Consultation 
Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. 

14Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 636. 

1sJbid., I, 714. 
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Governor Smith had an element of conceit in his character 
which may have had an effect in bringing about the dispute with 
the Council. This has been pointed out in connection with sev- 
eral of his messages, and is particularly apparent in the message 
of December 26, concerning the activities of Nacogdoches land 
speculators. According to Smith, the speculators 


have their unprincipled hirelings and satelites to operate, and 
endeavor to keep themselves behind the screen; they may not 
be generally known to your body, and as such, will no doubt, 
often attempt to practice fraud upon you, by their insinuating 
approaches. Me, they seldom approach: they may overpower, 
but never can deceive.” 


The frequent repetition of the theory that the Council could be 
easily fooled while the governor could never be misled, probably 
did not greatly increase the respect of the Council for the governor. 

Governor Smith addressed the Council, January 7, with respect 
to his veto of the ordinance providing for the purchase of the 
William Robbins and the Invincible from McKinney and Williams. 
He had considered the measure “with that attention which I con- 
sidered the subject merited,” and was returning it with his veto. 
In the same message he expressed his opinion that the “Council 
should not breed confusion by infringing on the authority which 
they had already vested in their agents.” This address was signed: 
“T am respectfully HENRY SMITH, Governor”; in place of 
the usual: “I am gentlemen, respectfully Your obedient servant, 
HENRY SMITH, Governor.”” The passage of this measure over 
the veto was one factor in bringing from Smith his ill-advised 
message of January 10. This message was also encouraged by 
the determination of the Council to sponsor the expedition to 
Matamoras, despite the opposition of the governor and commander- 
in-chief. The immediate excuse was a letter written by Colonel 
Neill, commandant at Béxar, to the governor and Council. Neill 
explained that “the clothing sent here by the aid and patriotic 
exertions of the honorable council was taken from us by the 
arbitrary measures of Johnson and Grant. . . .’8° Governor 


18/bid., I, 701. 

19Ibid., I, 749. 

20Brown, History of Texas, I, 529; see also Consultation Papers, Vol. I, 
Texas State Library. 
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Smith saw fit to place the blame for these conditions on the 
Council, and use this as an excuse to dissolve the body. 

The chief error in this logic is the premise. The Council was 
in no sense responsible for beginning the Johnson-Grant expedi- 
tion to Matamoras. These two gentlemen were appointees of Gen- 
eral Burleson, who had been commissioned by Smith without the 
knowledge of the Council. The expedition was ordered and was 
actually under way before Johnson asked the Council’s approval. 
Johnson was not commissioned by the Council until January 14, 
having refused an earlier offer on the theory that he held a com- 
mission from Governor Smith. Seemingly, the only connection 
between the Council and this expedition was that some of its 
members had advised General Burleson to undertake it.2!_ The 
Council can hardly be blamed for the taking of these supplies by 
Johnson and Grant — neither can the governor —and Johnson 
declared that no supplies were taken. The letter of Neill shows 
that some supplies had been delivered to Béxar through the efforts 
of the Provisional Government. 

Smith had determined upon the policy he was to pursue, and 
January 10, requested Robinson to call a secret meeting of the 
Council. Robinson was informed that the message would be severe, 
but was assured that “nothing therein contained is aimed at, or 
intended for you.”*? The Council met in secret session and the 
intemperate message was read. 

This message is an amusing document which denounced the 
Council at length and praised the governor at even greater length. 
It began with a reference to conditions at Béxar, and then placed 
upon the Council all blame for the unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
As proof of the guilt of the Council, Smith pointed to their actions 
in passing over his veto several measures having to do with the 
Matamoras expedition. 


Instead of acting as becomes the counsellors and guardians 
of a free people; you resolve yourselves into low, intriguing, 
caucussing parties, pass resolutions without a quorum, predi- 


21Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 778. 

227bid., I, 758. 

Smith later declared (“Reminiscences of Henry Smith,” The Quarterly of 
the Texas State Historical. Association, XIV, 51-52): “I am proud how- 
ever to say, that there were but three members that I at that time, sus- 
pected for downright corruption, but the others not being practical men, 
were easily led astray.” 
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cated on false premises, and endeavor to ruin the country, 
by countenancing, aiding and abetting marauding parties, 
and if you could only deceive me enough, you would join 
with it a piratical co-operation. 


All of which means that the Council had not agreed with the 
governor as regards the expedition to Matamoras, which he had 
favored, and then opposed. The governor asserted that there 
were men of integrity in the Council, “but you have Judas in 
the eamp—corruption, base corruption has crept into your councils, 
nen, who if possible would deceive their God.” These corrupt 
nen were to meet with little success, however, for 

notwithstanding their deep laid plans and intrigues, I have 
not been asleep; they have long been anticipated, forestalled 
and counteracted. . . . Iam now tired of watching scoundrels 
abroad and scoundrels at home, and as such I am now pre- 
pared to drop the curtain. 


In the opinion of Smith the activities of the Council showed 
“a want of respect to my department,” and, of course, to the 
oaths of the members. These opponents of Smith were 


parricides piercing their devoted country, already bleeding 
at every pore. But thanks be to my God, there is balm in Texas 
and a physician near. Our agents have gone abroad; our 
army has been organized. Our general is in the field. A con- 
vention has been called 


and the Council could choose between apologizing and becoming 
docile, or adjourning until the first day of March. 

The governor tended to exaggerate the amount of “balm in 
Texas.” It was perfectly true that agents had gone abroad; but 
to say that the army, consisting of not more than sixty privates, 
was organized was to be somewhat lenient with the truth. The 
general was in the field, but was doing everything possible to 
discourage the Matamoras expedition, and was soon to return and 
receive a furlough to treat with the Indians. It is also true that 
a convention was soon to meet, but the Convention had been called 
by the Council over the veto of the governor. 

The Council gave evidence of no unusual excitement on receipt 
of this message. McMullen, Clements, Thompson, and West were 
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appointed members of a committee to examine the message and 
report to the Council.2# On motion of Barrett, at whom many 
of the charges were doubtless aimed, the president was requested 
“to wait upon the Governor this evening, and confer with him 
upon the subject of the message and papers just received, and 
endeavor to avert from the country, if possible, the disorder and 
confusion likely to result from the course he is pursuing.” 
The committee to examine the message made its report January 
11, and was unable 
to express any other views to this House, than indignation 
at language so repulsive to every moral feeling of an hon- 
orable man, and astonishment that this community could 
have been so miserably deceived in selecting for the high 
office of Governor, a man whose language and conduct prove 
his early habits of association to have been vulgar and de- 
praved, and his present disposition that of a tyrant. They 
repel the infamous charges preferred against this Council 
and its members, as false and unfounded in every part; and 
contemn the style and language as low, blackguardly and 
vindictive, and every way unworthy of, and disgraceful to 
the office whence it emanated, and as an outrageous Libel 
on the body to whom it is addressed, and therefore advise 
the return of the paper. . . .*° 


The committee also presented a series of resolutions which were 
adopted and sent to Governor Smith. The resolutions declared 
the Council to be the immediate representatives of the people, 
and therefore amenable only to the people. The governor was 
ordered to cease the functions of his office, and answer charges 
of impeachment to be prepared by the Council. All officers of 
the government were to be informed of the removal of the gov- 
ernor, and a committee was appointed to draft an address to 
the people explaining the conditions which made necessary the 
removal of Smith.** All of these steps were taken by unani- 
mous vote. 

The committee to address the people was composed of Jones, 
Royall, Burnham, Tucker, and Collard, and this committee was 


2Ibid., I, 761. 
251bid., I, 761. 
261 bid., I, 762. 
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also to prepare the articles of impeachment. The Council elected 
John McMullen president pro tempore, and on motion of Barrett, 
Robinson was sworn as the acting governor of Texas.*8 

Smith was completely surprised at this attitude on the part 
of the Council, and January 12, he apologized for the “keenness 
and asperity of language beyond the rules of decorum;” and 
explained that the message had been written because he felt the 
appointment of Fannin was intended as a gross insult to the 
executive. He was convinced that the appointment of Fannin 
was an error of greater magnitude than his unfortunate message: 
“Tf therefore your body should think proper to acknowledge their 
error by an immediate correction of it, which I consider would 
only be their reasonable duty, all differences between the two 
Departments should cease; and as far as I am concerned be for- 
ever buried in oblivion.’”*® This message contrasts sharply with 
that of two days earlier, and in place of the charges of bribery 
and corruption, he indicates the appointment of Fannin as the 
only difference between the two departments. The two messages 
taken together indicate that the governor knew of no graft and 
bribery, or that he knew of graft and was willing to compromise 
with it. Certainly one of the messages was insincere. 

This message was handed over to a special committee com- 
posed of Clements and Royall. The committee advised the Council 
that the message came too late to be given serious consideration 
as the matter was known to the public, and the Council had 
prepared a complete statement for the public eye. The message 
was to be returned to Smith in company with a copy of the 
articles of impeachment.*? 

The address to the people is slightly long, reasonably fair, and, 
in comparison with similar addresses, well written. As might 
have been expected, the address defended the Council, and pointed 
out the attempted usurpations of the governor. The Council was 
largely correct in contending that the chief dissatisfaction of 
Governor Smith lay in their ability to pass measures over his 
veto. According to the Council: 

28Jbid., I, 763, 764. 
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All these acts of stubbornness and perverseness, were not 
sufficient to gratify his thirst for the sole dominion and 
arbitrary sway of the land. His dignity was insulted at the 
idea of the existence of the coordinate branch of the Goy- 
ernment, to curb his acts and check his usurpation. He be- 
came more and more restless, until enraged at the presump- 
tion of the Council, in the exercise of a constitutional right, 
and in conformity with the true interests of the country, to 
pass an ordinance and decree by a constitutional majority, 
after it had been vetoed by ‘his Excellency, he ignites; his 
fury in a blaze, consumes his prudence, (what he had) he 
orders the Council to disperse, shuts the doors of communi- 
cation between the two departments, and proclaims himself 
the Government.*! 


The address was adopted unanimously, and was signed by the 
eleven members of the Council who were present. In view of 
Governor Smith’s contention that only three members of the 
Council were corrupt, it is of particular interest to note that all 
steps toward his removal were taken by unanimous vote. 

The articles of impeachment were to be published with the 
address to the people. There were four of these articles, and 
Smith was given the privilege of answering them either before 
the Council or before the Convention when it met. It was but 
natural for him to choose to plead his case before the Convention. 
Briefly, the articles charged the governor with violation of the 
principles of the Mexican Constitution of 1824, and the organic 
law of the provisional government; with failure to support the 
Declaration of November 7; with “official perjury”; and with 
slandering and libelling members of the General Council. The 
four articles of impeachment listed seventeen specific acts of the 
governor, all of which were said to be contrary to the organic 
law, and any one of which was, according to the Council, suffi- 
cient cause for impeachment.* 

in the rush of events the Council neglected to appoint managers 
to prosecute Smith before the Convention. This matter was later 
taken care of by the advisory committee, which suggested to 
Robinson that he appoint J. D. Clements and Alexander Thom- 
son to manage the case for the Council, and this was done. The 
managers were to have authority to employ one or more legal 


I, 766. 
321bid., 1, 768-772. 
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advisors, who were to receive not more than $900 for their serv- 
ices.33 Clements and Thomson promptly prepared three addi- 
tional articles of impeachment, which had to do with the activities 
of the governor after he was suspended. The first of these articles 
charged the governor with libelling the volunteer army and the 
General Council, a charge which grew out of letters written by 
Smith to Colonel William Ward and Colonel W. G. Hill. By 
the second article he was charged with the embezzlement of public 
funds, as he had received a draft for $5,000 from H. K. W. Till 
of Nashville, Tennessee, for use by the Provisional Government, 
and had not deposited it with the treasurer. Finally, he was 
charged with treasonable practices against the government and 
people of 'Texas.* A copy of these charges was delivered to Smith 
by John H. Money, marshal of Texas. The Convention paid no 
attention to this squabble, and Smith was never called upon to 
plead to any of the charges. 

The Council, having announced to the public that Smith was 
no longer governor, took steps to see that he no longer performed 
the executive functions. <All officers of the government were 
notified of the removal of Smith and the inauguration of Rob- 
inson, and January 13, the public printers were instructed to 
accept no more ofiicial printing from Smith. A resolution of 
January 17, required Smith to deliver all papers, records and 

33Advisory Committee to the Governor, February 10, 1836, Consultation 
Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. 

“The advisory Committee to the Executive appointed by the General 
Council to act in that capacity in the absence of a quorum of the Council, 
are informed that the General Council while having a quorum neglected 
to appoint a committee for conducting the prosceution against Henry Smith 
late Governor of the Provisional Government on his trial before the next 
General Convention upon charges prefered against him by the said Gen- 
eral Council, an act which cught to have been done and which now can only 
be done by the acting Executive. The committee therefore advises the 
acting Governor to appoint two persons for conducting the prosecution 
against Henry Smith upon the charges aforesaid, who shall have power 
to employ one or more legal advisers to assist them in preparing and 
managing said prosecution to its elore. always giving preference to a 
member or members of the General Council where talents and qualifications 
are equal. The committee also advises that the acting Executive and Com- 
mittee of finance make an appropriation and draw fer nine hundred Dollars 
for defraying the expense of such assistance as may be employed—and the 
committee advises that Alexander Thompson and J. D. Clements be ap- 
pointed to conduct the prosecution in the foregoing case.” 

34Articles of Impeachment, February 11, 1836, Consultation Papers, 
Vol. I, Texas State Library. 

35Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 775. 
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public correspondence in his possession belonging to the executive 
office. In case he refused to deliver the papers Robinson was to 
see that they were taken from him. On January 20, the advisory 
committee gave Robinson similar instructions3® Smith refused 
to deliver his papers, so Robinson ordered Marshal Money to 
obtain such assistance as necessary and take the papers. Money 
approached twelve men in regard to the matter, and only three 
were willing to assist him,3’ so Smith retained his papers. 

C. B. Stewart, secretary to the executive, refused to abide by 
the ruling of the Council, and continued to serve Henry Smith. 
The Council found him guilty of contempt, and levied a fine of 
$2,500 which was never collected. Stewart found conditions some- 
what unpleasant, and finally resigned.** 

The Council instructed Robinson to open all executive mail, 
including letters addressed to Henry Smith with the exception of 
those marked personal. In a short time this policy brought to 
Robinson a letter from Smith. Smith informed Robinson that 
he liked him, and should continue to do so “if your own acts 
did not forbid it.” The chief purpose of the letter was to con- 
vince Robinson that he should not open mail addressed to Henry 
Smith, governor, but it also contained statements concerning 
other matters. One of these statements tends to bear out the 
contention of the Council that Smith wished to be the “Supreme 
Executive.” Smith said, “I well knew I could not adjourn 
your body regularly, without their consent, but I knew I could 
take the responsibility, and cut off their correspondence. For 
this I am amenable to my peers and not to your body,—they did 
not make, nor can they break me.”3? Robinson seemed willing 
to live without the friendship of the late governor, for he con- 
tinued to open executive mail, even though addressed to Smith. 
The Council no longer had a quorum, but the advisory commit- 
tee encouraged the policy." 

36/bid., I, 800, 1048; Advisory Committee to the governor, January 20, 
1836, Consultation Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. 

37Robinson to Money, January 21, 1836; Money to Robinson, January 22, 
1836, Consultation Papers. Vol. I, Texas State Library. Among those who 
refused to aid Money were W. B. Travis and Moseley Baker. 

38Gammel, Laws of Texas, 1, 774, 787, 794, 801. 

39Gulick, Lamar Papers, 1, 298. 


40Advisory Committee to the Governor, January 20, 1836, Consultation 
Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. 
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Smith continued to pose as the executive, and February 2, sent to 
the Council a demand for certain papers. The Council was warned 
that if the papers were not forthcoming, all its members would 
be arrested and carried to Béxar for trial by a military court.*! 
The Council had no quorum, but the members present heard the 
message read, and adjourned as usual. 

Some days later the advisory committee of the Council issued 
a statement to the public concerning the threat to have them tried 
by a court martial. The address contains an implication that 
Smith and Houston were agreed on the policy being followed, as 
is shown by the statement: “What auxiliaries are combined with 
him in this intention against the government, it is impossible to 
say, nor does it matter; for the fierce indignation of a free people 
will hurl to destruction all plotters of treason, whether headed by 
governor, commanding general, or other individuals of the com- 
munity.” The quarrel between the Council’s committee and 
Smith continued, but neither seems to have done serious damage 
to the other. 

The quarrel was most unseemly, and it came at a most inoppor- 
tune time for Texas. It would be distinctly unfair to place all 
of the blame on either the Council or the governor, since each 
was at fault, but Smith seems to have been the aggressor due to 
his uncalled for attack on Barrett and to his foolish message of 
January 10. The people of Texas were divided in their allegiance ; 
some favored the governor, some supported the Council, while a 
great number took Hittle interest in the affair. 

It will be of interest to record the opinions of contemporaries 
concerning the causes of this dispute. Some years after the 
organization of the Republic, Smith wrote his reminiscences for 
M. B. Lamar. He places the entire blame on the corruptness of 
the Council and the activities of land speculators. According to 
this paper, Smith was the only member of the government who 
was both honest and practical. He was influenced by “the most 
pure and patriotic motives,” 
but three members that I at that time, suspected for down right 
corruption, but the others not being practical men, were easily 
led astray.” Then, most important of all, the business of the 


while in the Council “there were 


41Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 804. 
42Smither, Lamar Papers, VI, 320. 
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Council was being conducted by the “lobby members” and the 
office of governor had lost much of its importance. “I was also 
well satisfied, that by intrigue and management . . . the gov- 
ernor would be rendered as powerless as he would be useless,” and 
consequently the governor attempted to dissolve the Council.® 
Smith expressed himself somewhat freely in a letter to W. G. 
Hill, January 17, 1836, in which he went so far as to admit that 
all of the “strong men of the country combined against me.” 


He said: 


The mob have shifted their ground, and joined my council; 
and instead of threats used means more persuasive, I mean 
their money. My council became corrupt, and determined 
on mischief. They have given me much trouble, with all 
the strong men of the country combined against me. I found 
they were determined to ruin the interest of the country. 


And “Necessity compelled me to do what I have done, or give 
up all. . . . A veto from me was useless, and instead of a veto 
I sent them the Devil in the shape of an address,” and then the 
“damned corrupt Council” impeached him." 

Perhaps ten days before Smith wrote to Hill, he wrote a similar 
letter to Major Ward. This letter was read by Fannin, who 
reported to the Council: 


T have seen a letter from His Excellency, Henry Smith, 
Govr. of Texas to an officer commanding the Volunteers, 
urging him and his men to attend particularly to the Elec- 
tion—and to suspect and distrust all who were in any wise 
opposed to their voting, and an immediate Declaration of 
Independence. — All such were denounced in the bitterest 
terms as traitors to the country—and your own honorable 
body was declared a corrupt, unprincipled set of men, who 
had sold themselves to the opposition, or Anti-Administration 
men—The following is nearly, if not the precise language 
used, “There is a deep laid plan to confuse me and my Govi.— 
but I am aware of all their movements—and have anticipated 
them—and will counteract them—The opposition are strong 
and have money & means, and My Council are needy and cor- 
rupt—They are engaged in it.” 


43Henry Smith, “Reminiscences of Henry Smith,” in The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, XIV, 24-74. See particularly pp. 59, 
51, 53, 60, 66. 

44Smither, Lamar Papers, VI, 304. 
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Smith, according to Fannin, continued : 


A mob, nicknamed an Army, has just been disbanded 
amongst us—and I am threatened with assassination. . . . 


He had no lack of confidence, however, and continued: 


I am fully apprised of their designs—and will entangle 
them in their own works, and ere long, throw them a fall, 
which will break their own damed necks, and they shall 
welter in their own blood.* 


Colonel W. F. Gray talked with Smith, February 16, 1836, 


and recorded that during the conversation Smith 


abused Austin; said he is Mexican in his principles and policy, 
and that he ought to be hung! Thinks Austin was opposed 
to the meeting of the consultative convention, and that the 
expedition versus Béxar was got up in order to defeat it, and 
attributes the foolish or wicked terms of the Capitulation 
to his policy. Blames Austin for the dissentions which have 
arisen between him (Smith) and the Provisional Council.‘ 


R. R. Royall, who had been a member of the Council, wrote 


M. B. Lamar, December 23, 1836, giving his views concerning 
the rupture between governor and Council. That part of the 
letter relating to the dispute follows: 


A Particular member of very Respectable capacity, and 
the Governor were personally unfriendly which Kept alive 
a Disposition of Jealousy and ill temper. In the mean time 
the Imagination of the Governor strengthened in my opinion 
by tales, of perfidious Eve droppers who wished to secure 
themselves in his Favor by seeming to espouse his Interest 
by Representing Falsely the Disposition and Acts of the 
Council conceived that the whole or greater part were uniting 
in Disrespect, and a determination to Render contemptible 
his Depa[rtment] in this he was Deceaved as I am sensible 
that the charges he made were entirely unfounded and only 
2 members of the Council personaly disliked the Governor 
and were disposed to Extend every Courtesy to his Defects 
and Honour him as the head of our Provisional Government. 
an assidious attemp was made for 2 days (while all was kept 
a secret from the p[eople] to Reconcile the difficulty and 


45Fannin to Robinson, January 21, 1836, Consultation Papers, Vol. I, 


Texas State Library. 


46Gray. From Virginia to Texas, 1835, p. 111. 
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not to publish to the world the Defect of our Governm|{ent] 
already too weak to sustain the necess|ities] of the Country. 
But his usual stubbornness prevailed and the Country must 
suffer by the Passions of an Individual and the Council was 
compelled to publish to Texas their own Justification as a 
Body though I confess I believe there was a few very cor- 
rupt members, in That Body." 


Lamar also records the following explanation of the quarrel: 


A loan of one hundred thousand dollars was to be made 
for the support of the war. McKinney was to negotiate it: 
the council from some cause, perhaps the infamy of Williams’ 
character, refused to let William’s name appear with Mc- 
Kinnie’s. McKinney told them that W was his partner 
in trade, and as it (was) the transaction not of himself but 
of the firms W’s name must be inserted. The Name of 
Williams with that of McKenny’s was inserted in the draft 
by the Secry. of the Council (Mr. Stewart) without the 
Knowledge of the Council; when it came to their knowledge 
they objected to the draft and said another should be drawn 
in its stead; late one night at 11 or 12 oclk the Secy waked 
up the Govr. and presented another draft for his signature 
saying that the former one was annuled by the Council and 
was in the office; the Govr. signed the second one; and after- 
wards demanded the first one to be destroyed; but it was 
not to be found in the office. As Williams was known to 
be concerned in great speculations and perhaps not standing 
very high with the Govt; Smith conceived that there was some 
rascality in the affair which he could not fathom, and accord- 
ingly addressed the council in tremendous epithets — 


On January 23, 1836, Robinson wrote the commissioners to 
the United States of the changes in the government, and gave 
the Matamoras expedition as the cause for the dispute. 

There is not a great deal of direct information on the attitude 
of the public. The forces at Béxar, probably one hundred in 
number, adopted resolutions in support of Smith.°° He was over- 
joyed at this action, and made constant use of it, although he 
exaggerated somewhat in saying: 


47Gulick, Lamar Papers, I, 517. 

48Smither, Lamar Papers, V1, 178. 

49Robinson to Austin, Wharton and Archer, January 23, 1836, Consulta- 
tion Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. 

50Resolutions adopted at Béxar, January 26, 1836, in Consultation Papers, 
Vol. I, Texas State Library. 
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The faction had done and continued to do everything in 
their power against me, even to personal insult and abuse, 
and I at the same time using every means within my power 
to restrain the people and soldiery from inflicting upon them 
that punishment which their crimes justly merited.*! 


Colonel Wm. F. Gray made two notations in his diary con- 
cerning the matter, and both are favorable to the governor. On 
one occasion Gray talked with Houston, who “spoke highly of 
Governor Smith, said he was as honest a man as ever lived; 
that that Council, with which the Governor disagreed, was 
bribed, etc.” Later he recorded the following: 

They brought a hand bill issued by the Provisional Council, 
announcing the approach of Santa Anna with an army, and 
calling upon the Texans en masse to take the field. . . . In 
less than a fortnight their brief authority expires, and they 
will have an awful reckoning to make to the people.” 


On the other hand there were observers who found the people 
in sympathy with the Council. Thomas F. McKinney wrote the 
Council, January 14, and assured them, “I hear but one opinion 
in relation to the affair between the Govr. & Council.” The 
opinion was favorable to the Council and opposed to Smith.° 

A few days later R. R. Royall, a former member of the Council, 
addressed the Council from Matagorda. He advised that the 
Council not open the land offices as 


you are already accused of being under the Influence Bribery 
Corruption &. But the People are now becoming convinced 
of their Error. . . . Some diversity of opinion prevails as to 
Smiths conduct But much the Larger portion are in favor 
of the Council. Those who would advocate him are his old 
friends and say they cannot believe him Dishonest—I am 
confident it is necessary to have his Compromise Message 
Printed and the reply of the Committee. 


Wyatt Hanks, who had also been a member of the Council, 
addressed the advisory committee, February 2. He had just 


51Smith, “Reminiscences of Henry Smith,” 
State Historical. Association, XIV, 53, 55. 

32Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 1835, pp. 100, 109. 

53McKinney to the President of the Council, January 14, 1836, in Con- 
sultation Papers, I, Texas State Library. 

54R. R. Royall to President and Members of the Council, January 28, 
1836, Consultation Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Library. 
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reached Nacogdoches from Sap Felipe, and informed the com- 
mittee : 

The people I saw & conversed with along & on the road 
to this place did not attach any biame to the Council for 
deposing Smith—those persons that did not approve of it, 
seemed indifferent and careless about it. 


The citizens of Nacogdoches thought it “a most ridiculos and 
outrageous affair to write such a Message.” The letters indicate 
that both the Council and Smith had their partisans, and that 
the mass of the population was largely disinterested. 

The Convention held the disruption of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to be a matter of little importance, and paid scant heed to 
the affair. Brown asserts positively that Smith was triumphantly 
vindicated by the Convention,** since that body declared inde- 
pendence and continued Sam Houston as commander-in-chief. It 
is difficult, however, to see the relation between these acts of the 
Convention and the vindication of Smith. To be sure, he was a 
friend of Houston and was also in favor of independence, but 
the policy of the Convention can scarcely be looked upon as vin- 
dication of Smith in his dispute with the Council, and could have 
been no more than a vindication of his personal opinion—an opinion 
that was common to practically all leaders of Texas by March, 
1836. For a declaration of independence to be a vindication of 
Smith it would at least be necessary to show that all members of 
the Council were opposed to independence, and this not even 
Brown attempts. 

The Convention neither condemned nor vindicated either Smith 
or the Council. Their time was needed for the consideration of 
matters of more importance. It is true, to be sure, that the Con- 
vention refused to entertain the articles of impeachment pre- 
pared by the Council. It is also true that the request of Smith 
that his answer be given permanent form by being printed with 
the journals of the Council was not granted. This request was 
contained in a wordy document of vindication and explanation 
presented to the Convention by Smith, and is as follows: 


ssWyatt Hanks to the Council and Robinson, February 2. 1836, Con- 
sultation Papers, Vol. I, Texas State Tibrary. 


s6Brown, History of Texas, I, 565. 
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To the end that the resolutions, and proceedings of the 
Council, may not be hereafter drawn into precedent, with the 
authority of silent acquiescence on the part of the Executive 
Department; and to the end also, that my motives and views 
in the Executive proceedings and conduct of the Council, 
connected with the subject alluded to, may be known to my 
fellow citizens, to the world, and to all posterity, I respect- 
fully request that this Message and Protest may by an order 
of the convention be entered at length on the Journals of 
the Council.*? 

It is impossible to say, even now, exactly why Governor Smith 
and the Council quarreled. Certainly the Matamoras expedition, 
the ability of the Council to nullify the veto, the determination 
of Smith to ignore the Declaration of November 7, and the domi- 
neering character of Governor Smith were major factors in the 
dispute. Perhaps the activities of land speculators and the enmity 
existing between Smith and Barrett also deserve mention as mat- 
ters of considerable importance. In addition there were countless 
minor incidents which helped build a tissue of jealousy and dis- 
trust. It is on the whole a disgraceful, and hence a regrettable, 
episode. Neither Smith nor the Council won, but Texas cer- 


tainly lost. 
THE COUNCIL AND THE CONVENTION 


The Convention which assembled at Washington, March 1, 1836, 
was a constituent assembly, and it was but natural for it to take 
to itself the powers and functions of the Provisional Government. 
As has been seen, the Convention saw fit to nullify several ordi- 
nances of the Provisional Government, including that which levied 
an import duty. Some ordinances of the Council were allowed to 
stand, others were added by the Convention, and in due time 
there arose a new government to replace the much abused Council 
and governor. The Convention did not extend to the Provisional 
Government the customary vote of thanks; this can mean either 
the existence of an opinion that the Provisional Government had 
failed completely in the task assigned it, or that the Convention 
was so pressed for time as to make the consideration of such a 
resolution impossible. More likely, it was feared that the con- 
sideration of such a matter would make it necessary for the Con- 


57Smith, “Reminiscences of Henry Smith,” The Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, XIV, 73. 
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vention to sustain either the governor or the Council, and there 
was no time for a long investigation. 

The Council was officially informed March 4, that the Con- 
vention was in session. The president of the Council thanked the 
Convention’s committee for this courtesy, and assured them of 
the willingness of the Council to deliver all records and archives 
to any person whom the Convention might authorize to receive 
them.! 

The Council understood by March 8, that the Convention in- 
tended the announcement of its organization to be sufficient notice 
that the duties of the Provisional Government had ceased. The 
Council was of the opinion that the Convention did not supersede 
the Provisional Government until it made some declaration to 
that effect, but was willing to deliver its archives to the desig- 
nated authority, “and return with pleasure to our homes and 
the field.’ 

Three days later the secretary of the Convention appeared 
before the Council and by authority of the Convention requested 
the archives of the Provisional Government. The papers were 
delivered, and with the adoption of a final resolution the remnant 
of the Council adjourned sine die.? 

The Provisional Government functioned well for the first few 
weeks of its tenure, and to all appearances governed as best it 
could. The quarrel was most unfortunate, and largely ended the 
usefulness of both governor and Council. According to Yoakum, 


it was first intended that Austin should be governor, but his 
services being more needed as a commissioner to the United 
States, he was spared the misfortune of being the first 
governor of Texas.* 


It is easy to dream, however, that had a man of Austin’s 
patience and ability been the first governor of Texas a far dif- 
ferent story might have been written. 


1Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 810. 

2Ibid., I, 811. 

3[bid., I, 813. March 11, 1836. 

4Wooten, A Comprehencive History of Texas, I, 190. 
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WPA PRESERVES CHIEF SEQUOYAWS CABIN HOME 


A small, mud chinked log cabin with an over-large outside stone 
chimney extending barely a foot above the curling and cracked 
shingles of a low ridged roof stood unused and neglected for many 
years deep in the rugged Brusby Hills of eastern Oklahoma. 
Oklahomans long had listed this cabin as one of their state’s most 
valued historic relics. It once was the home of the famed Cherokee 
chieftain, Sequoyah, who left as a legacy to his people a completed 
alphabet of the Cherokee language. Today it is enclosed within 
a substantial stone structure built by employees of the Works 
Progress Administration. 

The cabin was built shortly after Sequoyah and the eastern 
Cherokees moved from Georgia into what was later the Indian 
Territory and is now a part of the state of Oklahoma. The exact 
date of the cabin’s construction is not known. It is probable, 
however, that Sequoyah cleared the land and finished work on 
the cabin between 1826 and 1828, according to the best Oklahoma 
sources. It was shortly after this time that the Cherokee chieftain 
undertook his intermittent travels into the West and Southwest 
in search of lost or wandering bands of Cherokees. He was in- 
spired by the hope of bringing all Cherokees into their new home- 
land west of the Mississippi river. 

After his death, Sequoyah’s widow and some of his children 
lived in the cabin for a number of years. From 1843 onward they 
received an annual pension of three hundred dollars authorized 
by the Cherokee Council at an especially called conclave in Tahle- 
quah, the Cherokee Nation’s capital. When Sequoyah’s widow 
died, the cabin was occupied by other members of his family and 
later by Cherokees unrelated to Sequoyah and by half-breeds living 
in the locality. 

Since the turn of the last century no one had paid much attention 
to the cabin until recently. Neglect had made it unfit for human 
habitation. For thirty years or more it had been a prey to the 
elements. 

The Sequoyah cabin is located about five or six miles from the 
small town of Akins in Sequoyah County. It can be reached 
readily from Sallisaw, the county seat, almost directly south of 
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Akins, or over any one of several roads running westward from 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, about twenty-five miles away. 

The work relief project which provided a stone building enclosure 
for the cabin was sponsored by the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
The project’s total cost was $10,000. The sponsor’s contribution 
amounted to $1,722. 

tock for the structure was quarried from the nearby hills and 
dressed and set by men from the county’s relief rolls, a number 
of whom were either full-blooded or half-breed Cherokees. The 
cabin’s enclosure was the culmination of an extended campaign 
by citizens of the state interested in preserving Oklahoma’s his- 
toric relics. While work on the project was in progress wood 
experts estimated the age of the roof’s shingles at not less than a 
hundred years. They found most of the cabin’s hand-hewn roof 
and floor beams in an excellent condition. Much of the wood 
used in the cabin was native oak. 

Cherokee Indians from most of Oklahoma’s eastern counties 
gathered at the cabin for formally scheduled dedication exercises 
shortly before the completed project was turned over to the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. A feature of these exercises was 
the singing of a number of Cherokee folk songs by a group of 
Cherokees dressed in picturesque native costumes. 

Chief Sequoyah was born in 1770 and died in northwestern 
Mexico near the Colorado river in 1841. His grave has never 
been found despite many efforts to locate it and bring the re- 
mains back to Oklahoma. 

Another of the Works Progress Administration’s historical 
Indian activities in Oklahoma has been the construction of the 
Osage Indian museum at Pawhuska. This museum recently has 
been completed at a cost of $22,500. It will house one of the 
most valuable Indian collections in the Southwest. The exhibits 
are now being listed and in due time will be properly catalogued. 
The museum contains a small auditorium. 


A. W. von STRUVE. 


Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936, Prepared under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus of Texas. Paul J. 
Foik, C.8.C., Ph. D., Editor. Volume III, The Missions 
at Work, 1731-1761, by Carlos E. Castafieda, Ph. D. (Austin, 
Texas: The Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, 1938. Pages 
villi, 474. Illustrations and folding map. Price $5.) 

Five groups of missions and missionary activity furnish the 
theme of this third volume of Dr. Castafieda’s work. The loca- 
tions are San Antonio; the lower Rio Grande valley from Laredo 
to Brownsville; the upper Rio Grande from Laredo to El Paso; 
the central region of Texas, near modern Rockdale; and the San 
Saba valley, the site of the ill-fated effort to Christianize the 
Apaches. Other historians have pioneered portions of this field, 
including Bolton and Dunn; but the author has used much new 
material and has woven a narrative of detailed facts that must 
serve as the starting point for all future work in the field. This 
is the value of the book—its detailed factual character. It fur- 
nishes the bibliography and the objective information which will 
enable some future writer to cut loose from the bondage of metic- 
ulous documents and paint a living picture of the zealous lives 
of the missionaries, ever disappointed and ever renewing hope, of 
the backsliding neophytes, the marauding Apaches, the bickering 
military chieftains, and the squalid frontier villas, all directed 
and regulated in part by the king in distant Spain. 

This is not to say, however, that the volume ignores the social 
and economic life that went on in and around the missions. It 
contains the most complete census of the San Antonio missions 
that has ever been published, setting forth the number of baptisms 
down to 1745, the number of congregated Indians in each estab- 
lishment, the disciplines taught, the fields cultivated, and the 
number of cattle, sheep, and goats. San Antonio de Valero (the 
Alamo) was the richest in possessions and good works. it had 
under its direction, in 1745, 311 Indians, had baptised 981 con- 
verts, and had performed 685 Christian burials. It owned 2,000 
head of cattle, 1,317 sheep, 304 goats, 40 horses, and 23 yoke of 
oxen, not to mention farming tools, carts, and blacksmith and 
carpenter shops. One catches glimpses of commerce and prices, 
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and learns with a touch of incredulous amusement that soldiers 
stationed at El Paso in 1765 wasted too much of their uncertain 
pay on powder puffs sold by their provident commander. 

The most original, if not the most important, contribution of 
the volume to the history of eighteenth century Texas is the 
story of the Rio Grande settlements, lower and upper. José de 
Escandén was the hero of the lower Rio Grande. The author 
reveals a real admiration for Escandén, but to the reader he 
remains a rather shadowy figure. It is only in the brief instruc- 
tion to the short-lived San Xavier missions that Dr. Castafieda 
breaks away from the documents for a moment and permits us 
to glimpse the drama of human beings struggling against insur- 
mountable obstacles : 

“For eight years the faithful sons of St. Francis labored to 
bring the comforts of religion to a motley crowd of Indian nations 
gathered here from a wide range that extended down the Trinity 
to the coast. In vain they tried to teach them not only the 
Christian faith but the customs and habits of civilized life. For 
a while the little valley was alive with the activity of mission life. 
The woods were felled, the irrigation ditch was built, the fields 
were tilled, mission buildings were erected, and over a thousand 
souls were gathered who were gently instructed by the Padres and 
called to their daily tasks by the mellow tones of the mission bells. 
But constantly harassed by the fierce and relentless Apaches, in 
whose pathway to the south they stood, hounded by misfortune in 
the selection of unsympathetic and indiscreet military officers, 
and opposed by contending selfish interests of officials they were 
abandoned after a few years. Oblivion drew its kind mantle 
over the desolate ruins and shrouded them with its restful peace.” 


One could welcome more generalizations of this sort, but they 
will come later. We have the facts here from which to make them. 
There are thirty pages of bibliography, only three of which 


are given to printed works. 
EvceNe C. Barxer. 


The University of Tevas. 


The No-Gun Man of Texas. A Century of Achievement, 1835-1929. 
By Laura V. Hamner. (Amarillo, Texas: Privately pub- 
lished, 1935. Pp. viii, 256. Illustrated.) 

The introduction of this interesting book is written by R. W. 

Hall, Chief Justice of the Seventh Court of Civil Appeals of 
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Texas, and points out that, while the story “revolves around 
Colonel Charles Goodnight,” it also shows “us the other side of 
the picture and visualizes home life in pioneer form, school life 
and church life in their infancy and tells us not only of the great 
business men and pioneers but introduces us to the heroic women 
who left their comfortable homes in the East and came with their 
husbands to what was supposed to be a wilderness.” 

Charles Goodnight lived twenty-four vears beyond man’s allotted 
three score years and ten. He had many experiences and he had 
many needs. “Want helps a fellow. It makes him strive,” was 
a part of his philosophy of life. Indeed, it was the philosophy 
of the entire Southwest. 

Goodnight was a fearless man. He believed that right was 
right and did not need to be supported by a gun. In telling 
about the meeting between Goodnight and Dutch Henry, the 
author has Goodnight say: “Never carry a gun. Don’t need 
one.” And this thought runs through the entire book. 

The detailed story of the book is too long to relate. It is a 
thrilling narrative of the life of a great man whose name was 
synonymous with the ideals of the American frontier. It is dedi- 
cated to the pioneers of the short grass country—to men who 
had vision, persistence, and courage and who “out of nothing . 
built a great commonwealth.” The book is divided into five parts 
and a total of thirty-five chapters, the last of which is appro- 
priately entitled “Goodnight’s Last Round-up.” To have known 
Goodnight must have made one a better person. 


The University of Texas. R. L. Bresere. 


The Growth of the American Republic. By Samuel Eliot Morison 
and Henry Steele Commager. 2 vols. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Vol. I, pp. xiii, 702; Vol. II, pp. 
xvi, 695.) 

In two volumes Professors Morison and Commager have sur- 
veyed American History from “The Imperial Problem and the 
Peace of Paris” through the “first year of the second term o/ 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt.” Volume one ends with the 
death of Lincoln. Doubless some will want to quarrel with the 
authors for the exclusion of the Colonial Period, yet the fuller 
and richer story for the period 1763 to 1865 more than com- 
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pensates for this loss. The reviewer is tempted to urge Professors 
Morison and Commager to give us an additional volume covering 
the colonial period. 

Both volumes show that the authors have had an unusual contact 
with the sources and that they have availed themselves of the 
numerous scholarly monographs appearing in recent vears. Volume 
one is notable for the excellent treatment of the pre-revolutionary 
period, chapters one through four. The third chapter, “Sectional 
and Class Divisions,’ makes accessible to the student a wealth of 
social history usually available enly in numerous reference works. 

The classroom teacher judges a textbook from the standpoint 
of its utility in the hands of the students. The chief fault inherent 
in many textbooks is the use of generalizations and abstractions 
without sufficient factual material to give them meaning. The 
chief accomplishment of The Growth of the American Republic 
lies in the careful integration of an authentic factual record with 
the trends and tendencies of the period. The effective use of 
carefully selected quotations prevents the narrative from becoming 
too impersonal. <A difficult story is presented in a manner so 
fresh and convincing as to strike the cobwebs from the mind of 
the most apathetic sophomore. Those who tend to follow a 
middle-of-the-road philosophy in interpreting history will find 
little from which to dissent; on the other hand, the extremes of 
right and left will not be satisfied. Yet these authors have pre- 
sented a record of American civilization from which any school 
of thought can draw its own conclusions. 

The popular cry to subordinate political history to the social 
and economic has not caused these authors to present an unbal- 
anced account. In volume two the origins of many of our present 
day problems are scen, especially in chapter seven, “Labor,” and 
chapter nine, “Agriculture and the Farm Problem, 1865-1920.” 
In chapter sixteen the progressivism of Theodore Roosevelt is 
assessed: “To the tenets of progressivism Roosevelt subscribed 
with more enthusiasm than understanding. His program was gen- 
eral rather than specific, moral rather than realistic. . . . He 
espoused more effective railway legislation, but was unwilling to 
support measures which might have made such regulation pos- 
sible.” (P. 387.) In considering causes for American entrance 
into the World War, they say: “It was neither trade nor muni- 
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tions nor loans that persuaded the administration of the inescapable 
necessity of war; it was the German submarine policy.” (P. 454.) 
Senator Nye is privileged to dissent. The New Deal is not re- 
garded as a Revolution. “The popular name, already the historic 
name, is the more correct. It was a new deal.” (P. 561.) 

The volumes are supplied with excellent maps and charts, some 
of which are large size. In each volume the bibliography and 
index are adequate. Volume two contains useful statistical tables. 
The revival of the custom of appending the Constitution of the 
United States of America is to be commended, 


Superior State Teachers College. W. A. PiTKIN. 


Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro. 
Edited by Helen Junnicliff Catterall. Five volumes. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution, 1926-1937.) 

This is a monumental collection of excerpts from judicial deci- 
sions dealing with the legal status of the negro slave from the 
beginning of the institution of slavery in England to its abolition 
in the United States in the sixties of the nineteenth century. The 
material is compiled in five volumes whose individual character 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

Vol. I (1926) contains cases relating to England, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky and consists of 508 pages. This is 
a logical grouping, since slavery was introduced into Virginia from 
England and since West Virginia and Kentucky came out of 
Virginia and therefore inherited the Virginia slave code. 

Vol. If (1929) contains the material relating to North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee and consists of 661 pages. His- 
torically this material is a unit since North and South Carolina 
are divisions of Carolina and since Tennessce was made from 
western North Carolina. 

Vol. IIT (1932) is composed of materials relating to Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana and contains 758 
pages. This material represents the heart of the Old South and 
the real seat of the Cotton Kingdom and the Slavocracy, reaching 
its highest development in Mississippi and Louisiana in the rich 
delta lands of the Mississippi River, where slavery had its strongest 
economic position. 
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Vol. IV (1936) deals with New England, the Middle States, 
and the District of Columbia and contains 586 pages. This ma- 
terial is obviously well grouped because it relates to an area in 
which slavery was primarily a domestic institution and, therefore, 
was a negligible factor in agricultural production. As a domestic 
institution it suffered keen competition as whites made better 
servants in the home. As a factor in agricultural production the 
climate and soil made it an unprofitable institution, since cotton 
could not be grown to advantage. This explains why this section 
had no use for the institution and why a philosophy for its dis- 
posal soon developed. Since the plantation system never developed, 
the regulatory system of the institution was radically different 
for very obvious reasons. A highly regulatory system was indis- 
pensable where slavery was really an economic institution or, 
in other words, was a labor system. The slave code was largely 
determined by the absence or presence of this factor. It will be 
noticed that the grouping of the materials in this collection is 
really controlled by this basic factor, 

Vol. V deals with the rim rather than the realm of slavery. It 
relates to the states north of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi 
River, Canada, and Jamaica. Excepting Canada and Jamaica the 
case material deals with the expansion of slavery into an area not 
particularly adapted to slavery except Texas and Missouri. The 
other states included are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, and Cali- 
fornia. Of the 362 pages of case material of this volume 180 
are devoted to Missouri and Texas. In other words, these two 
states occupy as much space as eleven other states plus Canada 
and Jamaica. This shows that slavery was primarily a product 
of climate and soil. 

The material of this collection consists exclusively of briefs of 
judicial decisions usually restricted to an ordinary paragraph 
giving the issue in the case and the decision of the court. The 
cases are arranged chronologically under the major subdivisions 
of states or areas studied. Each volume is well indexed. The 
indices consist of lists of cases and also headings with references 
which make it possible to pursue a topical study with indices as 
a guide. For instance, such topics as the death of slaves, domestic 
and privileged slaves, the education of slaves, crimes and mis- 
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demeanors of slaves, the hire of slave children, and the gift of 
slaves may be studied from the many references found under such 
headings to the case material on any one area. 

There is a brief introduction to the material on each state or 
area which gives a background for the material and in some in- 
stances a short characterization or running comment on the nature 
of the material. This historical setting is a very valuable feature 
of the work. 

This collection of material is invaluable for the study of the 
institution of slavery. It makes possible a comparative study of 
the legislatures and the courts as to their attitude toward the 
slave or free negro. The courts which were a little further away 
from the people than the legislatures and, therefore, more inde- 
pendent were more humanitarian in their attitude. 

While the index to the various volumes is a very valuable aid 
to the study of the material, if the cases were grouped under sug- 
gestive headings on the basis of subject matter rather than accord- 
ing to chronology the material would be much more available. If, 
for instance, one wanted to make a study of whether the slave 
enjoyed trial by jury or could act as a witness or could bring 
suit in his own name, he would have to cover the entire material 
to find what the law was on any such subject. One has the feeling 
that the material has only been collected, that it has not been 
analyzed and classified, and, therefore, only partially edited. 

This collection constitutes a very valuable amount of source 
material for the study of slavery not merely in its legal aspects 
but also in its social and political relations to the problems of 
its time. The elaborateness of the police system involved is very 
illuminating. In essence the material is an interpretation of the 
slave codes and what is revealed is frequently more important 
than what is said. 


The University of Tezas. 


C. Perry PAtrrerson. 


The Old South: Struggles for Democracy. By William E. Dodd. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xii, 312. 
Illustrations, maps, $3.75.) 


With this volume the first of a series of four volumes on “the 
evolution and collapse of the South” makes its appearance. In 
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the preface Professor Dodd expresses his “genuine thanks” to 
various libraries and librarians and to “hundreds of graduate 
students at the University of Chicago.” He points out that this 
volume “indicates the motives which moved nearly all Europeans 
to cross the stormy North Atlantic . . . religious freedom and 
simple self-government.” 

The struggles for democratic government which occurred in 
the four Southern colonies treated in this volume — Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Carolinas—cannot, in the light of history, be 
regarded as unexpected or unlooked for. Indeed, Professor Dodd 
shows how the struggles in America were but counterparts of 
struggles in England “for a more liberal form of government” and 
how the wars in Europe during the seventeenth century “greatly 
influenced the North American settlers.” Not only did the set- 
tlers want freedom in religion and in government, but they wanted 
it also in land and in trade. As necessary as the commercial policy 
embodied in the navigation acts seemed to England, just so unfor- 
tunate and untimely was it when regarded in the light of results— 
opposition of the colonists toward and even violation of the acts. 
Distance from the colonies and the preoccupations of the mother 
country made enforcement both difficult and well-nigh impossible. 
These factors made privateering and piracy possible in England’s 
American waters, for the colonists were ever ready to deal with 
these daring men who were willing “to pay about twice as much 
for colonial products as England was in the habit of paying.” 

Fourteen chapters relate the story of this volume. The ninth 
and tenth, just by way of illustration, deal with the economic 
nationalism of the restored Stuart regime and with the first Ameri- 
can “recovery.” Stuart planning restricted the colonial market, 
and the efforts at colonial “recovery” failed. Fourteen illustra- 
tions and five maps add much to the interest inherent in the book. 


The University of Texas. R. L. BrEsExe. 


The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia. By John B. Brebner. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. xvi, 388. 
$4.00.) 


Ten years before the publication of this book, J. B. Brebner’s 
New England’s Outpost, a history of Nova Scotia before 1760, 
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was published in the Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 295. That study was so well 
received that Professor Brebner settled down to the arduous task 
of marshalling the facts necessary for the writing of the history of 
Nova Scotia for the period from 1760 to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The burden of the careful and extended work here reviewed is 
to show that, although Nova Scotia was settled by many people 
from New England, it remained loyal to Great Britain during 
the American Revolution. During the seventeenth century Nova 
Scotia was coveted by the English for its strategic location. In 
1710 it was conquered by New Englanders during Queen Anne’s 
War and became an English possession by the treaty of Utrecht. 
New England “stimulated and carried out the expulsion of the 
Acadians in 1755” and settled twice as many of its own people 
in the place of the Acadians. 

Despite the large number of New Englanders in Nova Scotia, 
settlers who had come from the hotbed of opposition in the colonies, 
these people did not join the American Revolution but became the 
“neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia.” 

Professor Brebner expresses the hope that “no one will have to 
do the work over again,” but why he also hopes “that this study 
can be regarded as a fabric of hypotheses which interested readers 
will modify in the light of their own knowledge and ideas” I do 
not see. The main hypothesis is inescapable and conclusive, and 
the extended documentation, showing as it does a large amount of 
research, should be a deterrent to do the work again, even for one 
who had a desire in that direction. Professor Brebner may rest 
assured that his book is a useful book. 


R. L. 
The University of Texas. 


The Sod-House Frontier, 1854-1890: A Social History of the 
Northern Plains from the Creation of Kansas and Nebraska 
to the Admission of the Dakotas. By Everett Dick. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. Pages xx, 
550. Bibliography, illustrations, and a map.) 


In The Sod-House Frontier, Everett Dick has described anew 
and in brilliant fashion the simple life of the frontiersman of 
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the Middle West, appealing alike to the academic world and to 
the casual reader. With vigor and assurance Professor Dick paints 
an artistic and glowing picture of everyday life in the Sod-House ; 
how the farmers planted their crops and waited fearfully for the 
harvest; how the blizzards, drouths, and plagues sometimes made 
them despair of life itself; how sheer loneliness drove women to 
distraction; and how preémptors fought for their lands, built 
cabins, cities, and transformed a veritable wilderness into a pro- 
ductive land today teeming with thousands of happy and pros- 
perous people. This he did and more, and all with a masterful pen. 

The author made no attempt to achieve a smooth transition 
from one chapter to another, but rather presented his subject in 
episodic fashion. Pioneer finance, the days of the vigilantes, war 
between the cattleman and the homesteader, road ranches, Indian 
depredations, schools and school teachers, court days, hunting and 
trapping, the work of the churches, building of the railroads, 
amusements, newspapers, the prairie doctor, politics, pioneer in- 
dustries, and crude frontier customs pass in review one after the 
other, finally creating a composite and vivid picture of social life 
on the prairie. 

The style of the book is vigorous, racy, and convincing. Wit, 
humor, and anecdotes enliven the narrative from first to last, and 
the resourcefulness of the frontiersman is depicted in short pithy 
descriptions bristling with understanding and good humor. For 
instance, in the chapter of Log-Cabin Days is found this literary 
cocktail: “The calf was penned up while the mother was turned 
out on the prairie to graze. The calf thus served as a decoy to 
bring the cow home at night without the services of a herder. 
The calf received a portion of the milk in consideration of the 
services rendered. It was by no means milked and fed to him 
from a bucket, however. He had to secure it in fair competition 
with the milker. The milker on one side of the cow and the calf 
on the other each sought to get his share.” 

Perhaps Dr. Dick himself would not claim that he made any 
particular contribution to the interpretation of frontier history, 
and he probably made no attempt to do so. It appears to me that 
he accepted the Turnerian thesis and that his distinct contribu- 
tion lies, not in a new or different interpretation but in the myriad 
of facts and incidents which he amassed from diaries, reminis- 
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cences, magazines, letters, newspapers, and documents which sub- 
stantiate and fortify that theory. 

Sufficient footnotes are used to give the work the appearance of 
authenticity without cluttering up the book with unnecessary ref- 
erences. Grammatical and typographical errors are too few in 
number to warrant notice, though on page 447, line 27, the word 
“give” should be “gave.” Judging from the grammatical perfec- 
tion of the book throughout I would not hesitate to classify this 
as a typographical error. Interesting and well selected illustra- 
tions, photographs, and a map contribute their part to the excel- 


lence and genuine worth of the book. 
CLAUDE ELLIorr. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States, Vol. V, The Territory 
of Mississippi, 1798-1817. Compiled and edited by Clarence 
E. Carter. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937. 
Pp. x, 815. $1.50.) 


This volume, a compilation of official papers selected from 
many different federal repositories, deals with the administration 
of the Territory of Mississippi during the period from 1798 until 
June, 1809. Volume VI of the Territorial Papers of the United 
States (not available to the reviewer) will carry the series down 
to 1817. Strictly speaking the documents found in the book are 
only a tithe of the data relative to the years selected, but the 
editor sets rigid limitations upon the type of material to be pre- 
sented and with few exceptions keeps well within his boundaries. 
Inasmuch as he includes only sources bearing upon the political 
and land administration of the pioneer state the student of those 
phases of territorial development may feel the work adequate and 
illuminative, but the social historian must await the publication 
of another promised series before he can explore military matters, 
Indian relations, and diplomatic affairs. By way of an aside, it 
may be pointed out that the late Dunbar Rowland in a measure 
supplied this lack by editing the Mississippi Territorial Archives 
and the Letter-Books of W. C. C. Claiborne. 

The present work is excellent as a tool to start prying into the 
territorial history of Mississippi. But due to the above mentioned 
restriction of subject matter, if it is the only book at hand dealing 
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with the area and period it will prove to be disappointingly meager. 
For instance, there is only one sentence devoted to the robust 
Kempers, and the Burr episode has been purposely excluded. These 
gaps are redeemed by the fullness of footnote references, which 
will not only guide the student to the published material but will 
lead him to the abundant manuscript sources in the national 
archives at Washington and the state repository at Jackson. A 
prediction may be ventured that many a prospective thesis writer 
will be directed by his harassed advisor to carry a marked and 
thumbed copy of the volume as a clew to the relevant sources yet 
untapped by research. 

No less valuable to the student of frontier migrations and 
genealogy is the comprehensive index. Listed there are scores of 
names that are familiar to Texans and, while similarity may 
delude, surely among all this group of families there must be 
found immigrants into the farther West. 

Within the scope projected by the editor, the Papers are in- 
structive for the insight that they give the reader into early 
political and land administration. His deepest impression is that 
politics, bitter and uncompromising, was the chief business of the 
tax-paying citizen and that the acquisition of unclouded land titles 
was the chief care of the propertyless “squatters” and newcomers. 
A wearisome succession of letters from territorial officials and 
would-be appointees carries a constant refrain of the venial ras- 
cality and unprincipled demagoguery of their respective opponents. 
Only more space is devoted to petitions and memorials from set- 
tlers who found some clause in the Land Act of 1803 serving as 
a barrier to the acquisition of land. William Dunbar distinguished 
twenty-two distinct types of land claims. No wonder the com- 
missioners of the federal government were confused at times and 
rendered decisions that seemingly were unjust to some particular 
group of claimants. All in all, President Jefferson’s letter to Gov- 
ernor Robert Williams, November 1, 1807, expresses a shrewd 
appraisal of the confusion of a frontier society when he says, “it 
seems that the smaller the society the bitterer the dissensions into 


which it breaks.” 
REx WALLACE STRICKLAND. 


College of Mines and Metallurgy. 
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The Influence of Border Troubles on Relations Between the lnited 
States and Mexico, 1876-1910. By Robert Gregg. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937.) 


Though there is nothing in its contents to justify its title, this 
is an interesting, valuable, and useful book. As a study of border 
troubles during the Diaz regime in Mexico, which its title implies 
it to be, it deserves to place alongside the famous chapter on snakes 
in Ireland; but as a study of Mexican-American diplomacy in the 
days of Hayes and Diaz, it breaks new ground. 

Diaz took office as President in Mexico, and Hayes, in the United 
States, both with tainted titles, at about the same time; and each 
had recourse to the world-old expedient of usurping rulers—the 
bluff, or threat, or actuality, of foreign war, to obscure the weak- 
ness of the government’s title to its job. On the part of Hayes, 
this took the form of refusing to recognize the Diaz government ; 
a decision aided by Edward Lee Plumb and other American pro- 
moters friendly to Lerdo Tejada, the Mexican President whom 
Diaz had deposed. Lerdo Tejada had been a great favorite with 
the Grant administration; so much so that the Texans’ old enemy, 
Juan Nepomuceno Cortinas, now Governor of Tamaulipas, and 
Lerdo Tejada’s sometime “Commandant of the line of the Rio 
Bravo,” had been permitted for the past seven years to protect 
organized bands of Tamaulipas cattle thieves, operating whole- 
sale on the Texan bank of the Rio Grande, without protest, hin- 
drance, or check from the American federal government. Texans 
were angry and thoroughly aroused, and with General Sam B. 
Maxey in the United States Senate, and Gustav Schleicher repre- 
senting the Rio Grande District in Congress, were ably led. Maxey 
and Schleicher demanded an aggressive attitude toward Mexico, 
and, with a Democratic majority in Congress adverse to Hayes 
and bitter over the manner of his election, were in position to 
enforce their demands. The country was undergoing an “economic 
depression,” and, not having then learned to “spend its way to 
prosperity,” Congress was indulging in an economy wave. The 
army, considered useless, was fixed at 25,000 men; and prospects 
for appropriations to support that 25,000 were scant indeed. But 
Texas wanted and needed the army, if used on the Mexican 
frontier, and Texas held the balance of power in Congress insofar 
as army appropriations were concerned. Texas voted the money 
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for the army; and the Secretary of War reciprocated by issuing 
the famous Army Order of June 1, 1877, directing the American 
commander on the border that he might, in his discretion, “When 
in pursuit of a band of marauders, and when his troops are either 
in sight of them or on a fresh trail . . . follow them across the 
Rio Grande.” 

What the Hayes administration seems not to have known, and 
what its allies in Texas either did not know, or did not care, was 
that when this order was issued, the need for it had passed. In a 
form not offensive to Mexico, its policy had then been in practical 
effect for nearly two years. And Diaz, who began his revolution 
at Brownsville and understood the true inwardness of the “cattle 
raids” and the necessity, as well as the means, for bringing them 
to an end, had terminated that form of border banditry by the 
elemental means of replacing General Cortinas’ border influence 
with that of his old enemy, General Servando Canales. In conse- 
quence, the order of June 1, 1877, when issued, was but a gra- 
tuitous insult to Mexico, and could have no effect other than to 
arouse Mexican enmity and wound Mexican pride. That, doubt- 
less, was exactly what the Hayes administration, and its Texan 
allies, intended it to do. For three years after its promulgation, 
Mexico bristled indignantly and threatened war; and the diplo- 
matic interchange between the two countries sounded as though 
they were hurrying toward inevitable hostilities. 

Public opinion in Mexico was driven by this situation to range 
itself behind Diaz, who made the most of the opportunity thus 
cast his way. He conducted the negotiations firmly and forcefully, 
but with commendable lack of heat. He faced the seeming inev- 
itability of war with his immeasurably stronger neighbor regret- 
fully, sorrowfully, but without deviating from strong and dignified 
insistence on Mexican national rights. 

American diplomatic efforts were, as usual, less happy, but 
served administration ends about as well. Public opinion rallied 
behind strong insistence upon American rights. The Kickapoo 
raid of 1878, from Mexico into Texas—the only “Border trouble” 
with which this controversy had anything to do—justified, in 
American eyes, a strong hand on the border. Other border inci- 
dents which, under the circumstances, might easily have led to 
reprisals and war, were handled tactfully and with admirable 
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restraint by army officers on both sides. As a result, the Ameri- 
can order of June 1, 1877, and the Mexican indignation resulting 
from its publication, were really useful to both of these weak 
titled governments; and when each of them had served its own 
need for a threat of foreign war, America recognized Diaz; the 
irritating order was replaced by a mutual pact, of equivalent 
purport, less offensive to Mexican pride; American capital ac- 
quired Mexican concessions; and the emotional tempest on both 
sides was permitted to subside. 

Dr. Gregg’s book has the usual weaknesses of monographic 
writing; it is bounded by its documentation and discloses hardly 
a speaking acquaintance with the “Border Troubles” its title 
obligates it to portray. And the author seems not to have known 
that many of the inflammatory documents from which he quotes 
were intended for home consumption, and both by writers and 


recipients were so understood. 
HaArBert Davenport. 


Brownsville, Texas. 


The Life and Work of Seaman A, Knapp. By Rodney Cline. 
(Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1936. 


Pp. 110. Appendices. ) 


The title page of this book reveals that it is a doctoral disserta- 
tion completed at George Peabody College for Teachers. The 
chronology in Appendix I gives the following facts on the life 
and work of Seaman A. Knapp: born at Schroon, Essex County, 
New York, on December 16, 1833; graduated from Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, in 1856 with the degree of bachelor of 
arts and membership in the Phi Beta Kappa; taught at Fort 
Edward Collegiate Institute and Ripley Female Seminary from 
1856 to 1869; superintendent of the Iowa State School for the 
Blind, 1869-1875; editor Western Stock Journal and Farmer, 
1875-1879, and Rice Journal and Gulf Coast Farmer, 1898-1905; 
professor of agriculture of Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
1879-1886, and its president, 1883-1884; agricultural leader of 
southwest Louisiana, 1886-1898; and official in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 1898-1911. 

Seaman A. Knapp is known in Texas for two facts. In 1903 
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he founded and promoted the Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstra- 
tion Work in Texas, from where it spread, under his direction, 
over the entire South from 1904 to 1911, the year of his death. 
His son, Dr, Bradford A. Knapp, was, until his recent death, 
president of Texas Technological College at Lubbock. 

Cline’s careful study lies in the social and educational field. 
Divided into five chapters it delineates Knapp’s work and shows 
this man to have lived a long and useful life in the service of his 
fellow man. Knapp’s greatest interest scems to have been to 
improve the conditions under which the farmer, particularly the 
Southern farmer, worked and lived. Knapp was “seventh in line 
of descent from Nicholas Knapp,” who came to Massachusetts 
Bay Colony in 1630, and thus had an honorable heritage. Cline 
deservedly writes of Knapp: “His life and work reflected credit 
upon that heritage and significantly enriched it for succeeding 


generations.” 
R. L. Bresece. 


The University of Teas. 


Norwegian Settlement in the United States. By Carlton C. Qualey. 
(Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1938. Pp. 285.) 

Carlton C. Qualey’s Norwegian Settlement in the United States 
is a brief outline of the westward migration of Norwegian immi- 
grants. The subject is too large and unwieldy for one short 
volume, #nd the author has not been able to delve deeply into 
the causes of the westward movement. Though the influence of 
“America letters,” Norwegian-American newspapers, as well as 
the activities of railroad companies, land companies, counties, and 
states are discussed in several chapters, the author has not suc- 
ceeded in giving a picture of the intensive rivalries existing be- 
tween these agencies seeking to attract settlers. 

The largest number of Norwegian immigrants is to be found 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the Dakotas. Many Norwegians 
have settled in Michigan, especially during the last few decades. 

In a chapter entitled “Islands,” Qualey describes various isolated 
or scattered Norwegian settlements in the United States. In this 
chapter the State of Texas is given approximately eight pages 
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though the Norwegians in Texas number about 5,500. In these 
pages the names of Johan Reinert Reiersen, Mrs. Elise Warenskjold, 
and Cleng Peerson loom large. The chief Norwegian settlement in 
Texas is to be found in Bosque County. 

The volume contains several pages of statistical tables and very 
valuable maps, but the bibliography might have been more com- 
plete. It is unfortunate that Mr. Qualevy has not made a more 
extensive use of letters appearing in the various Norwegian- 
American newspapers. Probably a more exhaustive study of the 
sources dealing with the Norwegian churches might have been 
profitable, as it seems likely that these churches in some instances 
tried to direct the immigrants. 

The volume is almost entirely free from technical errors; only 
on pages 103 and 201 do we find the English translations of 
Norwegian newspapers Folkets rost and Veiviser given in paren- 
thesis. For the sake of uniformity these translations should have 
been left out. 

Qualey has in many respects evidenced great care in the selec- 
tion of his material and his book is well written. There is no 
doubt he has made a contribution in the field of Norwegian- 
American history. 


O. Fririor ANDER. 
Augustana College. 


The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell with an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and u Skelch of His Life. Vol. I, 1599-1649. 
By Wilbur Cortez Abbott. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xiii, 759. $5.00.) 


This is the first of a four-volume work by Professor Abbott 
which will contain when finished more than seven hundred items 
of Cromwelliana in addition to the well known Carlyle-Lomas col- 
lection. The “object of the work,” according to the author, “is to 
set down as fully and as impartially as possible what Cromwell 
actually wrote and said with such comment as may make those 
writings and sayings more intelligible in the light of their time 
and circumstances, and our own.” In this first volume the com- 
ment far outweighs the writings and sayings of Cromwell. The 
letters and speeches are buried in a mass of information drawn 
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from a number of sources concerning the life of Cromwell and 
the events of the Civil Wars. If the reader is in search of a detailed 
life of Oliver Cromwell or a chronological account of the Civil 
Wars with emphasis on Cromwell’s part, this book is very excel- 
lent. But if he desires only to examine the letters and speeches 
of Cromwell, he will find himself lost in the maze of explanation. 

Interest in the speeches and writings of Cromwell presupposes 
a knowledge of his career and the Civil Wars in the large, and, 
since Professor Abbott has been zealous and successful in the dis- 
covery of new material, it is to be regretted that he did not con- 
fine his book more to the original sources. The research student 
wants to form his opinions independently, and no matter how im- 
partial and accurate the explanations may be, they are irritating 
if they go beyond time and place. 

Professor Abbott has written a very illuminating story of the 
early life of Oliver Cromwell. He has given a very accurate story 
of the events of the Civil Wars. He has drawn extensively on 
many excellent sources for his material. He has done much more 
than assemble the writings and speeches of Cromwell. Volume I 
ends with the execution of Charles I. This period necessarily does 
not have the amount of original material available that appears 
in the latter part of Cromwell’s career. The subsequent volumes, 
doubtless, will be much richer because of his increased activity 
and responsibility. The first volume is well documented. An 
index, however, would add a great deal to its value. 


CoraL H. Turrts. 
The University of Texas. 
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BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


On April 15, 1936, George A. Hill, Jr., of Houston, Texas, 
delivered an address under the title of “The Centennial Celebration 
of the Battle of San Jacinto” to the Kiwanis Club of Houston. 
This speech was printed, by the order of the United States Senate, 
as Senate Document No. 253, 74th Congress, 2d Session. Besides 
the speech, this document contains a written description of the 
battle of San Jacinto by James Monroe Hill, a participant, to- 
gether with information pertaining to the purchase of the San 
Jacinto battleground by the Legislature of Texas. ‘ected 


From the author, Mary Agnes Mitchell, the Quarterly has re- 
ceived a copy of The First Flag of Texas Independence, a pam- 
phlet of 29 pages published at Refugio, Texas, in 1937. “The 
banner was made personally by Captain Dimmitt,” says the author, 
and shows an arm raising a sword dripping with blood on a field 
of white, “the blood-red sword that was raised by Captain Phillip 
Dimmitt and his gallant band of patriots at Goliad, December 20, 
1835.” For a flagstaff a tall syeamore was cut from the banks 
of the Guadalupe River. The pamphlet contains supporting evi- 
dence from seven sources for the statement that Dimmitt and his 
company raised the first flag in the struggle that ended in the 
independence of Texas. 


In his foreword to Notes and Fragments of the Mier Expedi- 
tion, Vol. II (La Grange, Texas: La Grange Journal, July, 1937. 
Pp. 161. Index.), Houston Wade refers to the first volume of 
this work, his Centennial contribution, and says that the securing 
of other material on Colonel William S. Fisher’s march into Mexico 
in 1842 has caused him to write this second volume in the interest 
of making “some permanent record of it for the use of posterity 
as well as the present generation of historians.” A perusal of the 
book reveals the following contents: Sam Houston’s Defence; bio- 
graphical information on Benjamin Z. Boone, Claudius Buster, 
Robert B. and William H. Beard, Jr., William Ryon, Freeman W. 
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Douglass, Ezekiel Smith, Charles Keller Reese, William Erwin 
Reese, Thomas Washington Cox, Henry Journeay, James T. 
Peacock, Edward Y. and Richard Keene, George Lord, Elijah R. 
Porter, James C. Wilson, and Peter Menard Maxwell: and a serv- 
iceable index. The author deserves praise fer working in behalf 
of a worthy cause and will receive the gratitude of research histo- 
rians as the years go by. 


B. 


Having an intense interest in the history of the Blumberg 
o . 5 
family in Texas, C. F. Blumberg of Seguin, Texas, recently pub- 
lished the Carl F. and Catherine Ruff Blumberg Klan Book 
through the New Braunfels Zeitung Print. This interesting booklet 
5 
traces the Blumberg line from Carl F. Blumberg and his wife 
Catherine Ruff Blumberg, through several generations to the 
present day. The Blumbergs—father, mother, and six children— 
came to Texas from Germany in 1845 as settlers of the “Mainzer 
Adelsverein,” better known in Texas as the German Emigration 
mpany, and finally settled at Schumannsville in Guadalupe 
Co y, 1 finally settled at S 
County. “There are in this Klan 1,168 members,” the author says. 
Texas will experience a continued interest in genealogical histories. 


a. B. 


The two volumes of Analytical Survey of Modern European 
History with Assignments and Special Evercises, by Paul V. Bb. 
Jones (New York: Macmillan Company, 1938), indicate that 
their principal assignments are based on C, J. H. Hayes, A Political 
and Cultural History of Modern Europe. The first volume, or 
Part I, covers the period from 1500 to 1830, while Part IT deals 
with the period from 1815 to 1937. Numerous optional readings 
are given for the different topics into which the survey is divided, 
and each topic has several lectures in outline and generally a map 
study with appropriate directions and questions, together with 
other suitable exercises. Blank sheets are inserted between the 
printed assignments. Twenty-two double size outline maps ap- 
pear at the end of each volume, thus giving ample opportunity 
for map assignments. Finally a set of forty report cards for col- 


lateral reading is included in each volume. 
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Early Ilistory of the Northern Ozarks. By Gerard Schultz. 
(Jefferson City, Mo.: Midland Printing Co., 1937. Pp. 192.) 
This book is a compilation of factual material dealing with 
man’s development in the northern Ozarks “from the earliest times 
to 1860.” The author brings the narrative to a close in 1860 
because that vear marks the end of the formative period in the 
history of the people who now inhabit the region treated. The 
subject matter is based largely on county records, newspapers, 
and journals. Most of this material has not been used exten- 
sively before. The book, in a brief general way, takes up the his- 
tory of seventeen counties. They are Benton, Camden, Cole, Craw- 
ford, Dent, Franklin, Gasconade, Laclede, Maries, Miller, Moni- 
teau, Morgan, Osage, Phelps, Pulaski, Texas, and Washington. 
Only three of these, Miller, Franklin, and Moniteau, have his- 
tories published recently. This book is a valuable addition to 
the reference materials on this section of the country. An index 


would have made it more usable. 
O. M. 


The review editor hereby acknowledges the receipt of a copy 
of Country Life Stories: Some Rural Community Helpers, by 
Elizabeth Perry Cannon and Helen Adele Whiting (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xiii, 95). This little book 
“js intended to serve as a social studies reader for pupils in the 
elementary level in small rural schools.” Professor Mabel Carney 
of Columbia University wrote the introduction, and Vernon 
Winslow of Tennessee State College made the twenty-nine illus- 


trations, ten of which are in color. 
R. L. B. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Texas State Historical Association held its forty-first meet- 
ing in Austin, on Friday and Saturday, April 22-23, 1938. At the 
one morning and the two afternoon sessions eight papers were read, 
and at the dinner on Friday evening Mr. C. M. (Jim) Bartholomew 
of Austin read excerpts from an old diary kept by his late father. 

At a luncheon on Saturday the Executive Council discussed 
plans for creating an endowment for the Association: elected Mr. 
George A. Hill and Dr. Harold Schoen as Fellows of the Associa- 
tion; and nominated for re-election all officers of the Association, 
except that Mr. George A. Hill, from the list of Fellows, and Mr. 
B. A. McKinney, from the membership of the Association, were 
nominated to succeed, as members of the Executive Council, Mr. 
E. W. Winkler and Mr, Frank Kell, respectively. 

The printed program of the forty-first annual meeting of the 
Texas State Historical Association follows: 


Fripay, 22, 2:00 M. 
Garrison Hall, Room 1 


Administration of the Confederate Sequestration Act, Thomas 
Robert Havins. 

Laredo During the Texas Republic, Seb S. Wilcox. 

James Long at La Bahia, Charles W. Ramsdell, Jr. 


Drisk1LL Hore., 7:00 Pp. M. 


DINNER 
President W. E. Wrather, Presiding 
Excerpts from a Very Old Texas Diary, C. M. (Jim) Bartholomew. 


Saturpay, APRIL 23, 10:00 A. M. 
Architecture Building, Room 105 
Jesse Chisholm, Thomas Ulvan Taylor. 
Mexican Cart War, Harold Schoen. 
Louis (Moses) Rose, R. B. Blake. 
Executive LUNCHEON, 12:00 


University Cafeteria 
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SatTurDAy, APRIL 23, 2:00 P. M. 
Garrison Hall, Room 1 


On the Trail of Andy Adams, Jean Shelly Henry. 
Routes of the Coronado Expeditions East of the Rio Grande, 
Robt. T. Hill. 
BUSINESS 


The business meeting of the Association confirmed all nomina- 
tions of the Executive Council and elected new members. 

The Treasurer’s report, which follows, was accepted and ap- 
proved. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING Marcu 1, 1938 


Receipts 
1936-37 1937-38 
Sales of the Quarterly and binding....... 406.65 471.44 
Interest on notes and bonds............. 183.40 159.41 
Grant from the University of Texas due 
300.00 300.00 
Grant from the University of Texas for 
Rents from Coleman City property....... 144.00 108.00 
State warrants paid, carried over from 
Total cash $2,062.37 $2,538.50 
Balance with Brown Brothers at beginning 
Balance in bank at the beginning of year.. 1,446.23 935.81 


$4,138.48 $4,206.45 


; 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


Disbursements 


Printing the Quarterly................ $1,374.30 $1,405.52 
89.25 30.00 
360.00 360.00 
Expenses Coleman City property........ 79.52 90.71 
Service charge Brown Brothers.......... 15.00 15.00 
Miscellaneous expenses 52.35 55.73 
Receipts in stamps, not deposited in bank. . 1.75 3.00 
teceipts in cash, not deposited in bank... 225 000.00 
University Grant not yet collected....... 300.00 000.00 
Government tax on checks.............. 1.15 000.00 
State warrant unpeid.................. 136.65 34.20 
Interest coupon not collected 1937....... 000.00 13.75 
Total cash disbursements......... $2,470.78 $2,157.60 

Balance on deposit with, Brown Brothers, 

Balance in Austin National Bank at end 
$4,138.73 $4,206.45 

BaLANce SHEET AS OF MARCH 1, 1938 
Assets 

Funds in hands of Brown Bros., loan brokers.......... 790.09 
Accounts receivable from sales of Quarterlies.......... 110.85 
*Dues receivable as of March 1, 1938................. 250.00 


*Approximate estimate. 
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$7,853.70 

Liabilities 
$ 252.27 
$7,853.70 


This report has not been audited. 


*Approximate estimate. 
**These figures represent face value not present value. 


DR. ALEX DIENST 


Dr. Alex Dienst died at his home in Temple, Texas, on May 6, 
1938. For many vears Dr. Dienst was active in collecting materials 
on the history of Texas and the Southwest and in promoting the 
work of the Texas State Historical Association. He was elected 
president of the association at its thirty-second annual meeting in 
April, 1932, and served continuously until the thirty-fifth annual 
meeting in April, 1935. 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty volumes of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly, which today con- 
stitutes the best single collection of historical 
material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. Ten per cent 
discount to schools and libraries. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin, Texas 


THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back volumes 
of Tur QuARTERLY—except No. 2 of Vol. I, No. 3 of Vol. II, 
and No. 3 of Vol. I1I—can be purchased and that otherwise a 
complete set is available. The first four volumes have been re- 
printed, and such numbers as are available will be sold for $1.25 
per number, either on the installment plan, or for cash on 
delivery. 

Volume IV is to be had in reprinted copies for the following 
prices: 

$5.00 per volume unbound; 


$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 
$5.00 per volume unbound; 


$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 
$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 
$5.00 for the half leather binding, 


through Volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AvsTIN, TEXAS 


